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Smith-Corona 


...no finer portable typewriter! 


Smith-Corona. 


...no finer desk model 
adding machine! 








Every product bearing the Smith-Geneinel label is backed 


by the combined experience and high reputation of these 
two great typewriter names. | 
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LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT 


An “old hand” passes on to you, for what it may be worth, a 
summary of the tips she gave a young friend new at the game 


MARY McGOWAN SLAPPEY 


HE little blue-eyed girl next door is 

starting out where I was five years 

ago. She asked me what | thought 
a beginning stenographer should know. It 
set me to thinking. 

What had changed me? I remembered 
that fearful approach to the first job. My 
friends had said I wasn’t meant to be a 
stenographer, much less a secretary. I had 
made only average grades in _ business 
school. 

All during high school, too, I had been 
absent-minded. I had lost umbrellas, foun- 
tain pens, and hairpins. I was always busy 
thinking of Shelley or Keats or a new play, 
and when other people were talking I was 
always anxious to say something myself. 
I thought I was very important and I felt 
that surely someday my superior brains 
would be discovered. 

Well, enough of that. How I have 
changed! The little girl next door will 
change too, and you will change, all of you. 


BUT I don't want to listen to other peo- 
ple all the time and be neat and uninter- 
esting.” That’s what you're saying. 

Wait a minute. Neatness, as you will 
agree if you think about it for a while, is the 
soul of art. Carelessness and lack of sys- 
tem are weeds that should be rooted out. 

Yes, I have changed, and I’m glad of it! 
As I think of it now, there is something 
miraculous about it all. Time was when a 
person of surly temper disconcerted me. 
But now I can look at him with grave 
humor and rejoice when I discover a way 
to please him. I have learned to analyze 
character and to maintain poise in the face 
of difficulties. Time was when I trembled 
a little for fear I'd make a mistake in 


transcribing a letter into shorthand. Time 
was, when I would have to rip sheet after 
sheet out of the typewriter before I could 
achieve a perfect copy. But now I have 
gone week after week without wasting a 
single sheet of the company’s paper, or a 
single envelope. I have turned out page 
after page of work with never a slip, and 
I’ve written books full of legal dictation 
with never a questionable outline. 

And you can do it, too. It’s no dream of 
a stenographer’s heaven. It’s plain, prac- 
tical, scientific analysis of mistakes that 
has brought this ease of workmanship which 
is its own reward. I have no more fear of 
Monday morning or the new job. Along 
the way, too, I have found a real joy in 
doing the little job well. 


HERE are my suggestions. I want to 
give them to you so that you perhaps won't 
have to struggle on the way quite so hard 


as I did. 


1. Concentrate. Never let your mind 
waver frum your notes. Don’t turn it on 
and off like a flashlight. Keep it on. 

2. Learn to make outlines reasonably 
close together, as you do in longhand. It’s 
surprising how this alone increases your 
speed. But beware of proportions. They 
are important, you know. 

3. If you cannot hear the dictator, tell 
him so. It is much better to ask him to 
repeat than to pretend to get a letter, and 
have an unreadable transcript to hand in. 

4. Keep a record of all outlines that have 
caused you to make errors, and practice 
them carefully and constantly until they 
are mastered. Follow the principles faith- 
fully in working out forms for words and 
phrases you are using frequently. In slow 
dictation don’t write more than is neces 








sary, just because you have time. (K plus 
n written for “can,” instead of the cus- 
tomary &, will lead to trouble—in transcrib 
ing you won't be able to distinguish ca 


from can not.) Stick to standard outlines. 
5. Practice. Of course, you will get 
that in connection with your work. But 


you can amplify your results by amplify- 
ing your practice. In the past few years 
I've been attending night school and using 
shorthand in connection with that. If you 
take outside courses, you can kill two birds 
with one stone by using your shorthand. 
You don’t always need to type your notes 
Simply read them over and underscore 
salient facts in red. Your shorthand will 
fmprove and your comprehension of the 
lecture courses will also improve. 

Many a person sitting next to me in class 
has looked at my shorthand notebook 
enviously. It’s helped in grades, too. Dur- 
ing several semesters of college | got all 


A's. I am sure I could not have done it 
without the shorthand, which enabled me 
to catch the professor’s thought on the 


wing, as it were, and keep it for careful 


and thoughtful study. 

Manifestly, it’s what you do with the 
notes after they have become a part of 
your brain that counts. Just the other day 


[ was working for a prominent lawyer 
who told me that he had once been a short- 
hand reporter. 


My rules for successful typing are as 
follows: 


1. Concentrate. You will notice that I 
put that first for both typing and shorthand. 
In reality, it comes first for all othce work, 
or any work. I once asked a friend who 
lived a very full life how she did it. “One 
thing at a time.” That was her answer 
It takes real determination to concentrate, 
but after a few tries you will have mastered 
it. You must be able to sit down at your 


work. Let your work become important to 
you. Don't “dilly-dally” with it. Glorify 
it. Make it interesting. Then when you 


go home or to studies or amusements, con- 
centrate on them 

After all, you can do but one thing at a 
time, although in an you may have 
to switch from one thing to another with 
lightning rapidity. But, if you didn’t make 
the switch, it would be rather unfortunate 
When you answer the telephone or speak 
to the stranger who has come into the room, 
you must be concentrating on that and not 
on the word you were about to write. 

Yes, concentrate on your typing, and you 
won't have to waste energy on numerous 
erasures. That's real economy. 

? 


office 


You have 
business 
Keep the feél of rhythm in your 


Acquire a sense of rhythm. 
probably practiced to music in 
school. 
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ind you will turn out more beautiful 
You will also be happier and your 

will work more harmoniously. 
don’t, however, think this means 
to hum the latest song so all the rest of the 
disturbed. 


fingers 
typing 
muscles 


Please 


office is 
3. Perfect your finger action. A famous 
typing champion recently attributed all his 
the mastery of finger action. 
Arm movements in typing are superfluous 
and waste time and energy. Strengthen 
your fingers, and you will type faster. 


success to 


NOW with typing and shorthand out of 
the way, what about form? Do you keep a 
good dictionary and an English book at 
your elbow? You should 
that and before 
quotation marks? Do you know how to spell 
such 


Do you know 


periods commas come 
words as maintenance, accommodate, 
reconcilable? Are you familiar with such 
business terms as signatory, rationale, car- 
tel? Do you divide words as you should? 
If in doubt, consult your dictionary. It 
will give the proper syllabication. 

But after the typing and the shorthand 
and the form, there is yet more. There's 
the appearance of your typewriter and the 
your 
your appearance. Is your 
Are nails clean? Are 
attractive but unobtrusive ? 

Then, your manner? Do you 
laugh or talk so loudly that you disturb 
other people at work? 


appearance of desk. Then there's 


own lair neat? 


your your clothes 


how ’s 


Do you answer the 
telephone with a pert “O.K.” or “Okey- 
doke”? I hope not, unless you have an 
eccentric employer who prefers that you 
use such a technique. 
and other 


Doctors and lawyers 
professional men are usually 
quick to appreciate the secretary who can 
talk pleasantly and properly. 


MOST important of all is character. Be 
honest with yourself, with your employer, 
with your fellow employees. If you make 
mistakes, do not be afraid to admit them. 
Iveryone makes mistakes. The way up is 
to admit them and defeat them. If your 
employer has any character himself, he 
will appreciate character in you. If he 
does not have character, if you cannot feel 
a genuine interest in his work and _ his 
motives, then if you are interested in your 
own advancement you had better look for 
work and an employer more to your lik- 
ing. Employers they 
say. But in this day and time, it’s often 
the other around. I have never re- 
gretted resigning one position where I was 


choose empl ees, 


way 
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completely out of tune with the people and 
their motives and their product. I found 
4 much better job and one which could be 
really inspiring to me. 

You don’t need to be a rolling stone. But 
you don’t need to stay in a “dead-end” 
back alley, either. Be very careful, how- 
ever, to leave a clear record. If you don't 
like the place, do the best you can with it 
while looking for something more desirable. 
Remember, also, that until you’ve had sev- 
eral months on a job, you are in no position 
to weigh conditions. If you’ve never done 
office work before, you will need to adjust 
yourself to all kinds of discipline. It may 
seem irksome at first, and you may think 
you're in the wrong office. Often if you'll 
just stick it out, chin up, you'll come 
through, and be happy there. That hap- 
pened to me, too. 


\ND now here are a few last tricks for 
you. I didn’t learn them at business school 
but out at the front in business. You can 
take them or leave them 

1. Do you know that you can put carbon 
paper together so that you need not remove 
each sheet separately? This is an old one, 
but, if you’ve never 
tried it, I’m certain 
you'll be glad of this 
suggestion Put the 
carbon paper in about 
ye inch from the top 
of the paper and then, 
when you're finished, 
with a flip of the finger 
you can pull all five or 
six sheets out at once 
Be careful, however, 
in putting the paper 
into the typewriter. 
Don’t let it crumple or 
catch. And be = sure 
that the carbon reaches 
to all space on which 
you wish an impres- 
sion made. However, 
if you're “butter-fin- 
and this trick 
you nervous, 
don’t use it. You can 
gain time advanta- 
geously other ways. 
2. In making corrections or numbering 
pages when it 1s necessary to re-insert each 
sheet, insert all copies at once. When the 
number or correction has been added, use 
the paper release to pull out that one sheet, 
and the next one is ready without any 
turther adjusting for proper line-up. 

3. Do you know that a bath in vinegar 
and a quick rub with cloth or tissue will 


gered” correctly. 


makes 





“Of course 
But 
a fanatic about it.” 
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tidy up and prolong the life of an eraser? 
Sandpaper or a file will quickly clean 
carbon off the edges. 

4. Do you know how to squeeze in an 
extra letter by holding down the spacebar? 

5. Do you clean your type thoroughly 
before attempting to cut stencils? Have 
you ever been bothered by “sprawly” let 
ters? Sometimes the letter will appear 
and also an echo of it a little out of line. 
Don’t lose your temper. Just take out a 
sheet of scratch paper and strike the of- 
fending letter many times. This clears 
away tiny particles that your type fluid 
and brush have not removed. 

6. If you are doing legal work, you will 
have to make many blue covers for briefs 
and other papers. When you come to fit 
the papers into the covers, do not leave 
it to guesswork. See that they are ar- 
ranged neatly—edges straight; then care- 
fully insert a paper clip to hold the papers 
firm in the cover. Now staple, and re- 
move the clip. Most lawyers are rathe 
“nernickety” about their work. hey hate 
a crooked cover and uneven papers. Be 
careful, also, not to fold the blue cover so 
that it hides any of the writing on any 
of the pages inside. 

7. In erasing, concentrate your 
at the of the disaster. 

8. Don’t be afraid of 
telephone buttons. It 
the board you are as 
signed to “monitor” 
has a line of red but- 
tons with a black but- 
ton under each, they 
are not as complicated 
as you fear. It won't 
take you long to catch 
on if you’re faced with 
such a system, if you 
concentrate carefully 
on the instructions you 
will be given. 


erasure 
scene 


YOU will want to 
read a book or so on 
psychology to know’ 
how to deal with dif- 
ferent temperaments. 
But that will come 
later. For the time be- 
ing, you’re ready to go. 
Remember, keep your chin up. Be on time 
all the time. Be honest and conscientious 
And be scientific about your mistakes. This 
is purely the mechanical part of it. You 
must add to this, friendliness, easiness of 
manner, and a real desire to be of service. 

And luck to you, whether 
you're an “old hand” or the veriest beginner ! 


I can spell 


I'm not 


good 


now, 








UT down in the foothills of Kentucky 

there’s room for argument, or should 

we say proof to the contrary? Usual- 
ly when you think of a Justice of the 
Peace—at least in this neck of the woods- 
there’s the picture of an elderly fellow, 
possibly crippled, squinting through steel- 
rimmed spectacles at the offender. Here in 
our town, even when you read on the sign- 
board at the street entrance of the two-story 
building— 

Justice of the Peace 
Room 17 

you climb the flight of wooden stairs over 
the ten-cent store, wondering: “Will he be 
gruff?” “Will he give the lawbreaker the 
maximum fine, with a scathing rebuke?” 


AT the top of the stairs the lettered sign 
on the glass paneled door stops you: 
OELLA J. McCLELLAND 
Justice of the Peace 
Entering a large room with two windows 
overlooking the street, you see seated be- 
hind a big flat-top desk, not a weazened- 
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faced, bespectacled old  limb-of-the-law, ~ 
but a pleasant, alert woman with lovely 
brown eyes, dressed in a neat, dark business 

suit. 

“What's the trouble?” she asks, smiling 
as pleasantly as a patient Traveller’s Aid 
in Pennsylvania or Grand Central station 
addressing a befuddled G.I. from the hill 
country. 

“Oh!” I gasped, “- 
You're the first 
Peace I ever saw!” 

“Set!” she waved me to a seat on a 
long backless bench against the wall, “and 
let's make talk!” 

I could see she was playfully falling into 
the vernacular of the hill country. Or it 
might have been from force of habit, for 
I learned that many of the offenders who 
are brought before this woman Justice are 
people from the foothills of Kentucky 


’ 


nothing—no trouble 


woman Justice of the 


oe care 


HOw?” I wanted to know the very first 
thing, “did you ever happen to be a Justice 
of the Peace?” 

She smiled, a sort of Mona Lisa smile 








: 
, 1M) 


s{ Man’s World— 
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JEAN THOMAS 


Kentucky’s “Traipsin®’ Woman” 

Introduces “Squire” MéClelland, 

Kentucky’s woman Justice of the 
Peace 


for Oella McClellarid is quite pretty, “It 
was purely an accident. Indeed, it was as 
much of a surprise to me as to any one 
else. One day,” she remembers, “my tele- 
phone rang at home. The voice on the 
other end of the line said a Justice of the 
Peace in this district had resigned to take 
a job as guard at a penal institution. ‘T 
wish you’d take the job,’ said the voice 
Since it was a Circuit Judge speaking, 
under whom I had often worked, I could 
not decline point blank. However, I did 
say, ‘Let me think it over and I'll call you 
back.’ ” 

Miss McClelland chuckled at the memory. 
“I really had to catch my breath. I was 
completely taken off guard. J, a Justice of 
the Peace! It seemed preposterous. How 
could I, a woman, ever handle such a job. 
Offenders of the law in some mighty dis- 





4 agreeable and sometimes very embarrass- 
ing situations, all of this I could expect.” 


MISS Oella McClelland was not a 
stranger to lawbreakers and to courts of 
law. 

For fifteen years she had been secretary- 
stenographer to Attorney Simeon S. Willis, 
before he became Governor of Kentucky. 

She had been an official court reporter 
for four years. 

She was admitted to the bar in 1923, 
being sworn in by Judge Halbert, in whose 
court she had often reported trials 

In her varied experiences she learned 
much about human nature, its faults and 
frailties. 

Miss McClelland is today the only woman 
Justice of the Peace in this entire section 
of Kentucky. She is one of the very few 
women in the United States holding such 
office. 

She was first appointed by Governor 
Simeon S, Willis, her former employer. 
She liked the work so well she ran for the 
office when her first term expired. 


“She won’t get two hundred votes,” some 
of the hillsmen said. However, she won 
in the election by a good majority, which 
probably surprised her also. 


SHE likes to go back, “away back,” as 
she puts it, with a playful twinkle in her 
lovely dark eyes, to when she herself first 
“came to town.” Miss McClelland, whose 
father was an itinerate preacher in the 
hills, was born in Carter County. Now, 
Carter County adjoins Rowan County, 
“Bloody Rowan,” famous for the Martin- 
Tolliver feud, which raged there more than 
a half-century ago. She remembers hear- 
ing her mother and father tell of these 
clansmen coming with their long-barreled 
guns over into Carter County after there 
had been a “fracas” (a shooting). She 
recalls hearing her mother tell of seeing 
these men shoulder their guns and set out 
for Rowan County before sunup, to “settle 
t’other side,” as they said. 

“Always I had a hankering for law,” 
the Justice of the Peace told me. “And 
when our family moved to town I decided 
I’d try my hand at it, once I got through 
High School. I felt sure a knowledge of 
shorthand and typing would help me. At 
first I worked as a stenographer for the 
Kentucky Coal Company. It was through 
this connection I came to know lawyers, 
because leases and damage cases were dis- 
cussed and prepared at my desk. 

“My next job was in the law office of 
Simeon S. Willis, then yet to become Gov- 
ernor of the Grand Old Commonwealth. 
I used to grow weary trying to decipher 
the handwriting of lawyers for whom I 
worked, who were writing those terrifying 
(to me) voluminous documents called 
‘briefs.’ If only these lawyers would type 
them, I often thought to myself, no matter 
how poor a job. I could then manage to 
read and put them in proper, businesslike 
form. (She never met a lawyer who was a 
good scribe, she added.) So, before I 
hung out my own shingle, I determined to 
master the typewriter and shorthand. In 
court I had often seen lawyers laboring to 
make notes in longhand. They’re not sharp, 
I’d say to myself, or they’d learn shorthand 
and jot down their notes. 


WELL now, that was all good as far as 
it went. The court room and court proceed- 
ings were fascinating. But taking down the 
evidence myself would be even more so, I 
concluded. To do this I would have to have 
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Whereupon I took 


earnings and, instead of going on a 


speed! some of my 
vaca- 
tion, invested them in improvement of my 
shorthand 
“I went to Chicago to the Gregg School 
ry’ ° 
PHAT was an experience I shall remem- 
ber always,” Justice McClelland told m 
Yes. | 


classroom 


terror. 

entered the 
in that great noisy, windy city of Chicago. 
I had never before journeyed far from the 


“First, because of my was 


in terror when | 


hills here. The city quite overwhelmed me. 
I had known only a small one-room log 
school out in Carter County, to begin with 
Then when we came to town here, I at 
tended public school, but that, too, was in a 
small building, in the part of 
we lived. I knew all the boys and gir 
the room; they were my neighbors. Later 
of course, by the time I reached High 
School, the building was larger and I came 
to know more boys and girls. But they 
were town boys and girls, not strangers 
“When I got to Chicago and the Gregg 
School I was bewildered. I 
able to know what was going on 


town where 
reg 
iS ill 


seemed neve! 


I seemed 
never to have studied the right 
just did not know on. | 
had the approach the 
instructor; she was always busy, so 


lesson I 
how to ‘catch 
never courage to 
very 
wr direct- 
Something — 


busy, dictating or assigning work 
ing students to other rooms. 
I didn’t know what 

“One day (I blush to this day when I 
think of it) I burst into tears—like a 
child in the First McGuffey Reader who 
had lost a mitten or broken a slate. But 


strangely enough, the instructor seemed 
to understand those tears. She came to 
me—a grown woman who had reported 


murder trials and felony cases in Kentucky 
courts—and said, ‘Please tell me 
the matter.’ 


what’s 


AT the sound of her voice (my _ head 
was buried in my folded arms; I was having 
a real good cry, like in school days), | 
dabbed my eyes and managed to come out 
with the truth—my bewilderment, my utter 
confusion. Between sobs I told it all. 

“The instructor, Miss Helen Evans, 
God bless her, gave me a friendly pat on 
the shoulder and said, ‘Why in the world 
didn’t you tell me 
self-condemnation in her voice. 

“From then on all the clouds and the 
confusion rolled away. Thanks to kindly, 


before.” There was 


understanding Miss Evans.” 
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AT this point I interrupted, “Tell me 
ibout those medals you are wearing 
Squire.” 

‘Ah, this silver one.” she wswered 
proudly, caressing the medal, “I won at 
the Gregg School for 140 words. and the 
bronze one was tor 125 words. My gold 
pin is for accuracy in shorthand.” 

She still takes depositions for lawyers 
And is most accommodating in witnessing 
wills and documents for any of the othe 
tenants in the office building. She is also 
a notary p#blic. 

Most of the cases which she tries ar 


for breach of the 


‘What, for instance?” I wanted to know 


“Family fights, encroachments on ea 
other’s property, theft, operating slot ma- 
chines, possessing liquor in dry terrrit 
WHILE we wer talking. one of her 


constables came in, proudly carryin 
big splint basket what was left of a 
mantled slot machine 
“Squire, | caught the varmint this time!” 
Constable James Moore, who was also born 
in Carter County. addressed the 
the Peace and put down the basket. “I've 


us party for a right 


Justice 


been spyin’ on tl 
spell. More’n a 
dead to rights 
till it’s fitten for 
The Squire beamed appr 


month. But I caught him 
Busted that slot machine 
nothin’ but the pil 
val. Turning 

Moore never 
Like a bloodhound!” 
Then the proud constable counted out 
m Miss McClelland’s desk, $72 in quarters 
that had been taken from th 
illegally operated slot 


S] 


to me she said, “Constable 


lets up on a scent. 


and nickels 
machine 
ie went on to explain, 
slot } 
he can take it without a warrant and break 
it up. But if he has been tipped off that 
1 slot machine is being operated in a cértain 
place and he i 
true, he can search the premises 
warrant.” Miss McClelland added, 
constable is a r. He has 
to do anything a sheriff can do.” 


sees the machine with his own 


feels reasonably sure it 1s 


peace oOfhice 


AS Justice of the Peace, Miss McClelland 


has power herself to issue warrants fot 


anything, but she can only try cases with 


a fine of not more than $500. She can 
even hold examining trial in a murder 
case. She can act as coroner 


Sometimes in my court here the of- 
fenders get obstreperous. Then I threaten 
them with jail.” 


. 1947 
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She picked, up the small wood gavel, 


worn smooth with usage. that lay on her 
| sented to me by Judge 
Cisco (formerly of Morgan County). As 


fine a Circuit Judge as 


desk. “This was pre 
ever sat on the 
Mona Lisa smile 
again. “Would you believe it? I, a Justice 


bench.” She smiled that 


of the Peace, actually reprimanded Judge 
Cisco here in my court one day. Used this 


The 
can’t have 
Miss McClelland added 


very gavel, his own, to silence him 
Judge was using profanity. I 
that in my court,” 
with dignity 
“What,” I asked quite awed, knowing 


the importance of a Circuit Judge, “did 


he say: 
“He begged my pardon and commended 
me for upholding the dignity of my court.” 


I WAS curious to know about her most 
frightening there would 
naturally be some tough characters brought 


case, realizing 


before her. 
Without a 


moment's hesitation she 


answered, “—the first marriage ceremony 
{ performed. It was hard to tell which 
vas most frightened, me or the bride or 


the groom! They had eloped and feared 
pursuit by the irate father. 
fall on my front porch (they had come to 


At every foot- 


} 


my home late one night) I expected to 
hear a gun shot.” 

Miss McClelland, as Justice of the Peace 
has married some 25 or 30 couples. They 
can always find the Justice of the Peace 
any time, day or night, if need be 

“When a car stops in the dead of night 
at my home, and I see a flashlight moving 
ibout, I get up and put on a house coat 
and hurry down—don’t take time to dress. 


Usually it’s an eloping couple. 


SOMETIMES it’s a law violator. 

“We State a strict law 
about a certain type of searchlight some- 
times carried on trucks—a light that is to 
be used only to help drivers on the high- 
vay. One night I was aroused by a High- 
vay (State) Patrolman. He had in cus- 
tody a tall, fine-looking young man who 


have in. this 


seemed quite embarrassed over the situa 
tion. The lad admitted he had such a light 
m his private car, and had flashed it at 
a road intersection, within the city limits 
“Squire,” he said in a most charming 
voice, and with princely manner, ‘I'm glad 
you weren't driving. We might have gone 
over the bank even with the flashlight 
on.’ I was about to exercise the dignity 


on? 


ff my office when the lad added, ‘T 
tried to teach you to drive my old Ford 


One 


Don’t you remember ?’ 

“This towering, handsome lad had grown 
quite out of my recollection. I had known 
him as a little towhead—a patient, smiling 
neighbor boy who had tried eagerly and 
with such patience to teach me to drive” 
The Justice of the Peace turned question- 
ingly to me, “Now, it’s hard to impose a 
fine on a neighbor boy a good boy, who 
never before in his life, and probably never 
again will offend the law. Besides, he was 
so good and patient trying to teach me to 
drive his car. But a Justice of the Peace 
can show no favors!” 

IT’S not all grind and unpleasantness, 
though, Miss McClelland’s job. There was 
the day of the Sunday School picnic, the 
Justice of the “We had 
our basket dinners spread out upon white 


Peace recalled 
tablecovers on the grass under the great 
shady beeches and oaks in the grove this 
hot summer's day. Oh, yes, and 
was a huge freezer of ice 


there 
cream, covered 
over with a feed poke, awaiting the time 
when the fried 
preserves had 


chicken and pie and 
been consumed. Someone 
had remembered to bring a supply of paper 
plates, knives, forks, spoons, and 
pretty paper napkins. We're up-to-date here 
in our little town. 

“It had been a grand success 
dinner 
on the 


songs. 


cups, 


our basket 
We were sitting about in groups 
grass singing old-time hymns and 
Just for a joke, one of the young 
Sunday School teachers who had brought 
his guitar struck up a chord and began 
to sing in his pleasant, clear tenor: 


“Love, oh love wh «careless love, 


See what you've done to met” 


His song was cut short by the arrival 
of a dilapidated Ford Ohio 
license plate 


bearing an 


I’M lookin’ for the Justice of the Peace!’ 
the young lad inside the car poked his head 
out of the open window to tell us. 

““Here she is!’ announced the 
tenor, pointing to me. 

“The lad got out of the car, leading by 
the hand a very shy young girl. She looked 
scarce in her teens 
as a 


young 


She was truly pretty 
posy 

“They arranged themselves before the 
Justice of the Peace, having presented their 
proper certificate and written consent of 


their parents. Our (Continued on page 204) 
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T ranscription Talent Teaser 


Second of a Series on the Proofreading of Transcripts 


Arranged by EF. LILLIAN HUTCHINSON 


12/10/47 


The Minnesota Hardware Company Inc 


No. 1,467 Pillsbery Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Attention Mr. S. T. Meredith 


Dear Mr. Meredith: 


We have just wired you 
information obtainable, but 


as follows. 
everything point to general 
advance in builder's hardwear prices. 


"No definite 


Curry in New York 


wires us to get in all specification possible from our 


dealers, 


There was all ready talk of this advance in prices 
before Mr. Curry our purchasing agent left for the east, 
but he has evidentally obtained further information there 
to strenthen the beleif that such advance is likely to 


take place. 
almost inevitable. 


Conditions are such as to make an advance 


Wont you let us hear from you soon? 


Very truly yrs, 


ERE’S another typewritten letter 
with some transcription boners buried 
in it. Sharpen your error-finding spad 
and dig in. Mark each error you find; 
then type a correct copy of the letter. Keep 
both the magazine and the retyped copy 
until January, when the key to the boners, 
plus a discussion that is aimed to help you 


overcome similar mistakes, will appear 


JUST to refresh your memory on the 
kinds of errors you should look ‘for, we 
reprint the list from the October issu 


1. Misspellings, including misuse of the 
hyphen in compound words. 

2. Incorrect division of 
ends. 


words at line 

ha Wrong choice of words when there 
are two or more words that sound the 
same or nearly the same; as plain and 
plane; adverse and already and 
all ready; elusive and illusive; residence 


and residents. 


averse, 


4. Incorrect punctuation. 
5. Incorrect use of capital letters 


6. Use of figures instead of words when 
writing numbers, and vice 


versa 


7. Wrong use of abbreviations. 

8. Failure to correct glaring errors in 
grammar. 

9. Inconsistencies of all kinds 

10. Typing errors. There are too many 
of these to enumerate, but a few of the 
most common are: (da) transposition ol 
letters; (b) — strikeovers; (c) 
erasures; (d) errors in spacing—either an 
extra space left or none; (¢) faulty shift- 
ing—capitals not aligned with small let- 
ters; (f) irregular paragraph indentions 


p or 


PERHAPS you think errors like those 
we are discussing aren't noticed. Don’t you 
believe it! Here's an instance: 

I was sitting at the desk of a businessman 
the other day. Knowing of my interest i1 
transcription problems, he tossed a letter to 
me, saying, “Can you imagine a firm like 

sending out this letter! Look at that 
messy erasure, the strikeover, and the mis- 


spelling of my name.” 

So, you see, these errors reflect, in the 
long run, on your employer, the man or 
company that is paying your salary and 
whose interests you wish most to further. 
"Nuff said! 








’ 
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The Backspacer—the Most Useful 
Gadget on the Typewriter! 


Part ‘Two 


ALAN C. LLOYD 


Assistant Editor, The Gregg Publishing Company 





SYNOPSIS OF PART I hus, in making a copy 





i ~ I 
, ' } . cent ] 
. t space key gives Last month's article described st Te page 
quick. easv. and and illustrated four important fac- 179). wy <] sa tal 
’ tors in the use the backspace » lett 
F + , 1¢1 ‘ us . 
p 2 1. How to get used to it. | 
onan . 4 . fion nrol ‘ lent ) " 
g any tabulation ) 2. How to use in making cor- ent both 
ke it a dtagre } rections that require inserting or ( Wis 1 the outside 
etic deleting letters. nargins the letter it- 
3. How to use it in alignment ' 1 , 
Phat Ly S You can do this in 
problems (making a word end where 
y startling stat . 


4 you want it 
ut 1 1 ! 4, 


to}. 








K xper titles and column he 
Ke 1 ty] £ tally. 
th excitem« M 
. ers dread 
go t ri because they k Will take 
ents longer to table t 
see ge time s d g 
et so { , iam 9 d 
8 the same reasor ssi 1 typist : 
t s: planning takes ng Most 
ven k ‘ t £ 
etic et ! t ex : 
Ti cient use of the back- 
' 
> aCe ‘ t > San ' > i¢ 
> : : 
pl ( S and s \ 
il Key abl S Ss t 
: rrange our sample 
blems into two er: Ips those we shall 
al ‘Superfasts” and those that we shall 
all plain, ordinary, “Vecrifasts.” 
SUPERFAST tabulations are those with 
just two columns. There are not many 
arieties in this group, but they do occu 
otten enough in the work of an office typist 
to warrant our looking at a sip-sip way of 
long them, shown over the page. 
Illustration rt. First of all, there are twin 
olumn tables that pop up in the middle of 
unning text. Many letters that a business 
nan dictates includes tables of shipping 
lates, price quotations, and so on, you know. 
; ; 
i in many manuscripts and reports, too, you 


1 } as 


which (like on 


are likely to find a tabl 
letter) must be kept 
length of typing line bei: 


in a well inside the 
l and 
Sspot- 
to indent 
side. 


g used above 


below the table. It is customary for 


and for 


lighting purposes 
h tables 5 or 10 


clarity 


Spaces each 


How to use 





it in centering le stop oOo spaces in trom 

adings horizon- t] ston—this 
1 to] thi 

v1 e the starting point 

, 2 2 ; : 

rst Column, and 

(0) set another tab stop tor the starting 

‘ ’ T 


of the s 1 column. It is in deter- 


mining where to put this second tab stop 


: 1 

that < I JACKS ce Key ( Ss into 1S¢ 

again \pplying the alignment technique 
] 1 ] 

( enearsed last mont 1 place th¢ 








ne t for Superfast Te a c 
e is 5 o1 line g, y Sa s 
‘ t t } x i - te 
ly stead setting a I the first 
1 I ‘ tes the ne tabulating at 
the beginning £ e f the t see?) 
) = 4, ee > eae - 4 
Ilustratic Any time a twin-column 
able has a heading that is wider than the 
ombined widths of the columns, you can 
use a similar short cut: block t first col- 
umn at the starting point of the heading 
and place the second column so that it 
mgest entry aligns flush with the end 





{ the heading. In Illustration 2, 
] t 


ample, you block 


for ex- 


ie first column under thx 
"tek Nee ' , 
S of Schedule, and you align the second 


‘olumn so that the y of O 
ma 


undaer 


iarterly falls di- 


rectly the y ol Company. 








(Finepoints for Superfast Technicians: (1) A 
1 you’ finished ‘ 1 t cent 
.) r r >) ent to tite ) Mil ( - 
f slide tl eft margin st n until it # 
g r there starting ] t 








backspacit y for the 
column; so do that 


Start 
second 
throw the 


exactly in position to 
ilignment of the 
backspacing before you carriage.) 


When a heading is extremely wide, wider 
than it is in 


even Illustration insert 
rows of leaders (periods) between the two 
columns to carry the eye from the first to 
the second. 

the 
two columns, we obviously cannot use this 
Superfast method 


lap! 


When a heading is not wider than 


the columns would over 


THE SUPERFAST technique can be 
used only in those two-column tables, but 
they—indeed, any tabulation problem—can 
be whipped off almost as quickly if we use 
the Verifast technique: the backspace-cen- 
tering method. 


The Theory. 
one long line, the phrase 15 Electric toasters 
quarterly, it would be easy, wouldn't it? We 
would set the carriage at the center of the 


If we wanted to center, as 


paper and call off each pair of letters and 
space-E:.. .le ct. ri...C- 
; 


BOGE. 6 «80. OB... 86. FE. 


spaces — I5.. 
Space-q...ua 
rt...er...ly—while we backspaced once 
h of these pairs. 

Well, suppose we decide that we want 
instead of 


for eac 


sir spaces one space between 
would “group 
backspacing pairs thus: /5...space-space 
. -Space-space...space-space...El...ec.. 
tr...ic...space - space. ..space - space... 
pace = SPGCE...10.. . 48... <b. rs...Space- 
Space...space-space...space-space...qu... 
ar...te...rl, dropping the left-over single 
letter, y. We backspace one-for-two, the 


each word. Then we 


our 


same for a long line as we do for a short 
one, merely include all 


By backspacing, we 


careful to 
“space-space’s.”” 


being 
those 
reach the starting point for the whole line. 
We would start typing and be careful to 
space six times after each word; then our 
long line would be exactly centered. 
(Technical 


safe on all 


finepoint Verifasters: To 
those confusing 
omit all the between-word 
are backspacing for the 
these extra 


for play 
“space-space’s,”” we 
can while we 
then 
For example, the 
be pair-grouped, 15...El... 
08S oo obC. . 78. oo QU. . -OH% te 


we would 


spaces 


words, and insert 
spaces all at 
would 


o862--80.. 


once. 
same phrase 


ee 


rl, dropping odd-letter, y, and then 
add additional backspaces for the 3 groups of 
hetween-word blanks, “1-2-3 (for the 6 spaces 
between 15 and Electric), 4-5-6 (for the 6 spaces 
between Electric and toasters), 7-8-9 (for the 6 


spaces between toasters and 


quarterly.”’) 
Now, if we were to write that same line 
four times (as shown at top of column 2), 
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15 Electric toasters quarterly 
15 Electric toasters quarterly 
15 Electric toasters quarterly 
15 Electric toasters quarterly 


we could save a lot of time if, after once 
finding the starting point, we were to set 
the first column 


occurs and set tab stops where each of the 


the margin stop where 
other columns begin. 

Verifast method: 
hackspace-center the longest line in 
plus extra backspaces for the 
between-column gaps, to reach the starting 
point of the the 
starting point of the second column, you 
simply through — th 
width of the first column and its follow- 


ing gap 


That's the theory of the 
You 


the table, 


first column. To reach 


strike the spacebar 


lo reach the starting point of 
the third column, 
the spacebar 


you do the same: Strike 
of the sec- 
The 
same procedure Carrics you across the page 
It’s 


through the width 


ond column and its following gap 
to the starting point of each column. 


all done on backspacer and spacebar! 


The Longest Line. In tabulation work, 
a column is considered as wide as the long- 
est entry in it. In Illustration 3, ex- 
ample, the first column is 15-/lectric-toast- 


for 


ers wide and the second column is Ouarter- 


ly wide. In 


first column 
the 


and the third 


Illustration 5, the 
VacMillan 


second column, /nvotce No.; 


is as wide as Company; 
column, January 10 

rhe longest /ine in a table, then, is a line 
composed of the longest entry in each col- 
umn. The line to be backspace-centered in 
Iustration 4 is composed of MacJillan, 
January 10, 75 Irons, and Express. In 
using the Verifast technique, then, the first 
step is to spot the longest line—that is, pick 
out the longest entries in each column. Then 
you backspace-center that “longest line.” 

The Between-Column Blanks. For ninety- 
nine out hundred tables, you should 
leave six blank spaces between columns. On 


an elite machine, six spaces equals a half- 


of a 


inch, and on a pica machine six spaces is 
and a half- 
For the 
one hundredth table, where you may know- 


just a trifle over a half-inch 
inch is a normal, easy eyespan. 


ingly want more or less space, you Can use 
as many spaces as you wish; just be sure 
that you backspace one-for-two for how- 
ever many spaces you are planning. Stick 
with the six-blanks however, until 
you can use it properly and easily. Don't 
done a 


span, 


start experimenting until you've 


dozen or so with six space blanks. 
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An Easy Way of Solving Tabulation Problems 





| e If vou have two col- 
umns in letter or other 
running text, (A) set a 


tab 5 spaces in from left 
margin and (B) set a tab 
for second column at the 
point reached by backspac- 
ing from the right margin 
5 times and once for each 
letter in the longest entry 
in second column. See II- 
lustration 4 for over 2 
columns. 


. 
2 If you have 2 col- 


umns and wide heading 
(A) backspace-center the 
headings, (B) align first 
column with start of head- 
ing, (C) align end of sec- 
ond column with end of 


heading by backing up 
from first space after 
heading) once for each 


letter in longest entry in 
second column. 


ber of columns, (A) set 
left margin at point 
reached by backspacing 
from center of paper once 
for each 2 spaces occupied 
by longest entry (looped) 
in every column, plus 3 
backspaces for each inter- 
column blank; then (B) 
set tab for second column 
at point reached by spac- 
ing through width of first 
column plus 6 spaces for 
first blank area. For other 
columns, continue spacing 
through columns and 6- 
space blank areas. 


~ 
Oe For tables with col- 
umn headings, start as be- 
fore: (A) backspace-cen- 
ter and type main title, 
(B) backspace to, and set, 
left margin, and then (C) 
space across page and set 
tab stops for columns. 

Then (D) center head- 
ing above columns by ob- 
serving difference between 
length of cach heading and 
the width of its column. 
When a column is narrow- 
er than its heading, it 
will be necessary to shift 
tab stop (E) before begin- 
ning to type table. 


3. and 4. For any num- 





In reply to your third inquiry, we are happy to re- 
port that, beginning January 1, 1948, 


you with the following: 


75 Electric irons 
A 50 Electric washers 

5O Electric mangles 

15 Electric toasters 


we will supply 


Monthly 
Monthly 
Quarterly B 
Quarterly 


This is in accordance with the plan you recommended 


at our conference, 


A 


ELECTRIC DEPARTMENT 


75 Electric irons 

50 Electric washers 
50 Electric mangles 
15 Electric toasters 


75 Electric irons 


c 


SO Electric washers 
50 Electric mangles 





(iS Electric toasters) 











(iia cMillan) 


January 9 











B 


Mont 
Mont 
© 


Quarterly 





Schedule of Shipments to the MacMillan Company 


C 


Monthly 
Monthly 
Quarterly 
Quarterly 





hly 
hly 











(75 Irons) 


Ferris (January ~~ 63 Irons 
Sherman anuary 50 Irons 
Evans-Dee January 13 25 Irons 
B SHIPPING: SCHEDULE 
Constmnee | ff) 
ZN N . 
MacMillan Company) FE A-16-48 
Ferris Brothers A-17-48 
Sherman Company A-18-48 
Evans-Dee, Inc. A-19-48 





(Express) 
ruc 


Express 
Freight 


Date 





January 9 
January 12 


January 13 
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lO MAKE this explanation more clear 
and to show you how quickly you can solve 
tabulation problems with it, let’s study three 


illustrations of its use. 


Illustration 3. This problem has two 
columns to be placed a half-inch apart. The 
longest entries are 15 Electric toasters and 
Quarterly, so together these two entries 
make up the longest line. Pairing the let- 
ters and spaces in the longest line, we 
backspace for 15...space-E...le...ct...9rt 

.C-Space.. .to OF, .. Te SEad APR. «00 

.te...rl, dropping left-over odd letter, y. 
There is one between-column blank, which 
should contain six spaces; so we back up 
three more times—sing,sing,sing—for th 
blank area. Now, we have reached the 
starting point of the line; therefore, set 
the left margin stop. 

Next, to reach the tab-setting point for 
the second column, we space across the 
width of the first column (7...5...space 

a Be ee” See ee ees eee . Space 
ee ae ee ee a a ee 
3-4-5-6 between-column blank spaces. Set 
a tab stop at the point to which our spacing 
has brought the carriage. Now our ma- 
chine is set, the table is planned, and you 
are ready to start typing. 

You should be ready to start typing Illus- 
tration 3 in 30 seconds after inserting the 
paper! Try it. Did you? 


Illustration 4 is just like Illustration 
3, except that it has three between-col- 
umn blanks instead of one. Again, you 
will backspace for MacMillan, January 
10, 75 Irons, Express. The three inter- 
column blanks each have six spaces; 
so for each blank area you backspace three 
times—a total of nine extra backspaces. 
These steps bring us to the margin-setting 
point. 

After setting the margin, we space across 
the page to set the tab stops for the otlier 
columns in the regular manner—space 
through the width of the first column and 
its following six-space blank, to reach the 
second column; space through the width 
of the second column and its follawing six- 
space blank, to reach the third column; 
and space through the width of the third 
column and its following six-space blank, 
to reach the last column. 

You should be able to set up this prob- 
lem and be ready to type in 40 seconds— 
it will take ten seconds longer than No. 3. 


Illustration 5 is done like the preceding 
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two tables, except that it has column head- 
ings to complicate it a bit. The procedure, 
however, is just about the same: 

1. Insert paper, set carriage at midpoint 
2. Backspace-center the main title 

3. Drop down two lines and backspace-center 
the longest line (composed of MacMillan Com- 
pany, Invoice No., and January 10) 

4. Backspace 3 extra times for each of the 
two between-column blanks, 

5. Set left margin stop and, after spacing 


across the paper, the tab stops for the second 
and third columns Throw carriage to margin 
6. Note that the heading of the first column, 


t 
onsignee, is 8 spaces narrower than the column; 
80, space in 4 strokes and type heading 

7. Tabulate to the second column In this 
column, the heading itself is the longest entry 
so type it (Then, noting that the column is 
4 spaces narrower than the heading, shift the tal 
stop 2 spaces to the right.) 

&. Tabulate to the third column. Note that its 
heading is 6 spaces narrower than the column; 
so, space in 3 strokes and type heading 
9. Proceed to type the table 


VERIFAST indeed! The marvelous thing 
about this backspace-centering method of 
planning tabulations is that it can be used 
so universally. You can have any number 
of columns—the technique of handling twen- 
ty columns is the same as that of handling 
two columns. You can use any size paper 

so long as you know where the center of 
the sheet is, you can use big sheets or little 
ones, double-size sheets or 3-by-5 cards. 


Suggestion: If you will make a copy of 
Illustrations 3, 4, and 5, you will find 
that you have mastered this way of solving 
tabulation problems. Then, just to test 
yourself, use this same technique in doing 
Illustrations 1 and 2, instead of the Super- 
fast technique shown in those illustrations. 
Remember that speed of typing has noth- 
ing to do with speed of setting up these 
yroblems ; you ought to be able to copy all 

) ~ P) 
five Illustrations, with perfect arrangement, 
in 30 minutes! 

Note: The illustrations were prepared on an 
elite typewriter, and the scales show where the 
columns will begin if you, too, use 50 as the 
centering point of the paper. If you use 45, you 
can still check against the models by subtracting 
5 from the points shown on the models 


YES, the backspace key is the magician’s 
wand of the typewriter. When you know 
how and when to use it, it covers up your 
grossest errors, it helps you align your 
typing, it specds up your horizontal center- 
ing, and it offers the quickest, easiest way 
of arranging and planning your tabulations. 
What more could we ask of an attachment! 





THE 
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IF YOU WERE BOSS 
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What bliss to avenge your every wrong!—but how the passing 
days do change the dreams that the early fancy conjures up! 


NELLIE 


F I were to hire you as my stenographer, 
keep you in an easy job for a month or 
two, until you got to depending con- 

check, and then 

fired you suddenly without warning or ex- 
planation, I'd only be fulfilling an ambition 

[ cherished many years ago. 

Cruel? Sadistic? Well, nowadays folks 
seem to accept me as no meaner than nor- 
mal, and when a cleaning woman had to be 
fired for stealing, I promptly passed the un- 
pleasant responsibility over to my husband! 

But there was a time when I day- 
ireamed of firing one stenographer after 
another, just to taste the joy I was sure 
employers found in such brutal treatment 
What popped that day-dream was growing 
up enough to realize I had brought the dis- 
missal on myself 
sentment at having been fired that brought 
m my attack of “Just wait! I’ll show ’em!” 
fever 


fidently upon your pay 


for of course it was re- 


I HAD gotten along fine in two or three 
small jobs where I was constantly super- 
vised, but then came my first experience of 
being alone in an There wasn’t a 
great deal of work to be done, so it was 
easy to let slide “until there are 
enough entries to make it worth while 
going through the books,” or “so there'll be 
work to do when the back.” 

Given time, I would type up the copies 
the boss had asked for, but they weren't 
likely to be ready when he came in after 
an absence 


office. 


jt ybs 


be SS comes 


If he asked for a particular 
file I would get it, but I took no interest 
in what it contained, nor in learning how 
to be of further service. It didn’t occur to 
me to hunt up work that needed doing, on 
my own. An occasional, “Is there anything 
else?” was my nearest approach to initia- 
tive 

Sheer boredom might have driven me to 
straightening the files and changing desk 
blotters, except that I grasped eagerly at 
those times when I had “nothing to do.” 
Writing was my ambition, and I turned out 
page after page of unsalable trash under 


BRIGHTON 


the fond delusion that Collier’s and the 
Saturday Evening Post had been waiting 
hopefully for a young genius like me to 
come along. Naturally, the company paid 
for the yellow second sheets I used. They 
were there, and I had nothing else to do— 
and writing practically the 
same as practicing typewriting, anyway. 


stories was 


I BLUSH to think how my boss must 
have gagged if he ever investigated the 
contents of my desk and read my immature 
soul-searchings and impossible love stories. 
That he decided to employ a less ambitious 
stenographer seems only rational now, but 
at that time I bitterly resented being fired 

I knew I was a good stenographer, and 
I had done everything he had asked; my 
work must have been satisfactory, or he 
would have had me do it over. What was 
it to him what use I made of my spare 
time? I thought he was a sadist, gloating 
over a chance to blight a girl’s career! 

Nobody had ever taught me the yard- 
stick by which employers appraise their 
employees, and which I learned the hard 
way is sensible and just. That yardstick is 
this simple rule: 

The value of an employee increases as 
the amount of supervision he requires de- 
creases. 

Read that rule again. It’s as basic as any 
law you memorized in 
grammar 

Why do you suppose the railroads send 
a foreman with the construction 
gang? The foreman does no actual shovel 
ing, and yet he gets higher pay than the 
men who wield the tools. Is he hired just 
to “spread the work” and cut down the 
dividends to stockholders? Or because ex- 
perience has proven that such supervision 
pays off more in returns to the railroad 
than it costs? 

Office managers are frequently resented 
by the bookkeepers and _ stenographers 
working under their direction, because the 
ones who do the work feel that the manager 
gets the credit when it is done. Managers 


ever physics or 


along 
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certainly get higher salaries and may do 
little actual desk work. But unless a work 
er is unusually dependable, .without th 
manager*he might even lose his job 


THE supervisor, whether in a factory or 
in an office, has one main responsibility— 
to prevent waste. If one typist works over 
time and another manicures her nails all 
afternoon because her immediate boss is 
out and she has nothing to do, the firm is 
paying that overtime unnecessarily. 

If a girl types up a lot of reports or 
orders, using the wrong forms, the firm is 
out the cost of the paper plus the expens¢ 
of having the blanks printed, plus what she 
is paid for her time, plus such intangibles 
as overhead and, possibly, good will. The 
superior who catches errors “before they 
happen,” is worth money. 

If, because an office manager is warming 
1 chair in the corner, a roomful of typists 


work a full eight hours instead of working 





six and gossiping two, that office manage 
is worth a salary that might be represented 
algebraically as two times the hourly wage 
per worker times the number of workers 
times the days worked per month. In other 
words, it pays the company to hire some- 
one to see that its workers work. 

I wouldn't have been complacently plot- 
ting romances if there had been a super- 
visor handy to tell me every minute what to 
do. But mine was a small office, and I was 
the only stenographer—and no army can 
provide a captain for every private. [ ha 
tu be my own supervisor, or move out and 
make way for a girl who could work with- 
out being watched, 


OFrTEN young people in school think it is 
smart to get away with as much loafing 
as possible behind the teacher’s back. If a 
class is set to practicing outlines, there are 
always a few who think that by refusing to 
practice they are cheating the teacher— 
not themselves. That same attitude too 
often is reflected in business—if the boss 
isn’t looking, why work? 

Believe it or not, anyone who does hir- 
ing can tell pretty accurately what consti- 
tutes a full day’s work—whether it be in 
number of bricks laid, or amount of iron- 
ing done, or customers waited upon, or 
pages of reports typed. or dictation tran- 
scribed and mailed. 

Suppose a housewife hires a man to cut 
the lawn, and at the time she would expect 
it to be finished she goes out and finds it is 
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only half done? From then on she is apt 
to peep through the curtains every few 
minutes to see how the job is progressing 


and if, every time she looks out, the fellow 


is getting a drink or mopping his brow ot 


“studying the situation,” what alternatives 
has she? 

Well, she can let the lawn go uncut, or 
cut it herself. (Some business ?-men writ 
their own letters, and file thei rrespond 
ence in the wastebasket.) She can watch 
go outdvors every 
time he starts to loaf. (Most employers ar 
too busy earning the cash to meet their 


from the window and 


payrolls to play cops-and-robbers with thei 
office help.) Or she can pay the man off 
and look for somebody who has learned 
that basic rule (remember?) : “The valu 
of an employee increases as the amount of 
supervision he requires decreases.” 


EVERY beginner needs some supervision 
The reason prospective employers ask for 
“experience” is that they don’t want to 
waste any more time superintending than 
necessary. Salary raises come with “know- 
how”—which is just another way of saying 
being able to work without detailed in- 
structions 

Seeing that somebody else works is not 
easy. (Ask your mother if it wasn't a lot 
more trouble to teach you to put your toys 
away than to put them away herself.) If 
you were the boss, how many careless mis- 
takes would you condone? How much 
loafing would you be willing to pay for? 

Seeing that you do your own best work 
You've heard it 


“You can't govern others 


is sometimes even harder. 
said lots of times. 
until you can govern yourself.” But that’s 
only half the story 

Until you can boss yourself, you'll al- 
ways be the guy at the foot of the ladder, 
because part ¢ 
of whatever the work you do is worth to 
the firm) must be paid, not to you, but to 
an overseer. 

How much vour services are worth, to 
yourself or to your firm—yes, you guessed 


f the money you earn (part 


it!—increases as your need for supervision 
decreases. So make yourself toe the mark. 
Remember, you're the boss! 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
>» DON’T FORGET that U.S. Savings 


Bonds and Stamps are as suitable for gifts 
now as they were during the War. They 


are still “The Present with a Future.” 





THE 
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THE STUDY CORNER 





IT’S FOR PERSONAL USE, TOO! 


Shorthand is not alone for use in business—make it the highly 
prized accomplishment it can be for your personal pleasure 


JANET 


HE beginner seldom realizes the im- 
portance of developing the penmans! up 


side of shorthand work. If, however 
is conscientious about reading all the 
shorthand that he writes, it will soon be 


him that penmanship is of 
prime importance; tot penmanship 
is difficult to read, either in shorthand or in 
longhand. satisfaction 
rompts a student to say, “Well, I 

How quickly can he 
What he probably should say 
notes if given 
time is usu- 


Le I 
brought home to 


pr 0rT 


Beware the easy 


my own notes.” 
read them? 
is, “I can read my 
enough time.” And 
ally too much time! 


own 
enough 


uncommon 
that only the 
practice, that he 
relieved of this when he has finished his 
study. But this is not the case. 
Che expert have 


IT is not an 
students to 


reading 


fallacy among 
student 


will be 


belie © 


course ot 


shorthand writers always 


been indefatigable readers of shorthand, 
for they know that writing is only a part 
of their shorthand work. Reading what 


1 


they have part, and 


typewriter 


written is the other 
usually transcribing it on the 
is still a third part. Unfortunately, the 
beginner cannot look ahead and _ under- 
stand in advance to what an extent 
penmanship will affect his future work. 
Ease and rapidity in reading depend al 


good 


most entirely upon accuracy of execution 
A free, swinging motion is essential, and a 
few: minutes a day will work wonders in 
achieving this. It is the kind of practice 
and not the amount that counts most in 
the end, that assures your basic strokes 
being in proper proportion and correct in 


slant: 


se Pr Jf 


= 


¢ ed ona 
C a v n (20 


KINLEY GREGG 


Oe # Fveo 


n, m, men; t, d, ted; sh, ch, j; 00, k, ge: 0. r. Is 
s, p, b; s, f, vo; th, nt-nd, mt-md; th, ten-den, 
tem-dem; this, def-v, -tive; jent-d, pent-d; a, e; 


long-u, ow, oi, long-i 

OUR system has been so planned that it 
is easy to develop a free, 
nothing to 


swinging motion 
—there is hold the pen back. 


The writing is on the slant of longhand 
and continues along a real or imaginary 
line. Facility in the use of shorthand de- 


pends largely upon the stock of 
you have at your ready command. It is es- 
sential the form and also to be 
able to write it quickly. There are certain 
elemental that are repeated 
over and again even in the most 
advanced writing; for example: 


oy ae ey ee AY 


ae 
or -——“_— ¢ Le 


fl, pl, bl, fr, kr, er 


outlines 
to know 


combinations 
over 


pr, br, 


HUNDREDS of times in one letter, the 
writer will execute the joining of a circle 
between a curve and a straight line or 
between reverse curves. 


eo. SF 


a. al ing “Oo g_ — 


kit, get, take, late, rain, behalf}, 


came, 


shell 


gear, cash, 


THE 


vinings of s are also very 
and, once 


mastered, go 


frequent 
tar toward 


g pro- 
ducing the automatic response desired. 
There are two signs for s (both down- 
ward), expressly for the purpose of mak- 
ing the joining to other characters easy 
Note, in the following examples, how many 
inc rporate the combinations mentioned 
above. 


‘ a 
cal t «2 CH po * 
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xy 2 Ce 


st (state), str (street), slain, erbress, stake, skate, 
excel-lent-ence, blaze 


IN studying the Brief Forms, you have 
no doubt noticed how many of them are 
mere abbreviations of the full outline, as 
in some of the words in the last example. 
This most natural way of shortening out- 
lines is expanded by 
known as the 


what is 
Abbreviating Principle, the 
main difference being that the Brief Forms 
are, in the 
Abbreviating 


means of 


main, short words, while the 
offered to the 
shorthand writer as a means of shortening 
longer words at his discretion. It 

the student of 


lists of words. 


Principle is 


relieves 


having to memorize lot 


ig 
It is for use in words with 
which the individual writer is familiar, and 
that is where the comes in. 


What one person can easily, quickly, and 


discretion 
safely abbreviate, might spell disaster to 
another writer who had never heard the 
word or did not know its meaning. 

To illustrate: If, on graduating, a student 
were to get his first position in a business 
where chemical terms were used freely 
he ought, of course, to familiarize himself 
with as many of them as possible before 
going on the job; but, once at work, should 
a strange term in dictation, 
he should under no circumstances 
abbreviate it, but should write it out in 
full, later looking it up and learning to 
write it in, possibly, a briefer way 


new come up 


try to 


THE Abbreviating Principle is based on 
the idea that the ending or the last part 
of a word is not always essential to its 
recognition. In this it is similar, in a way, 
to the suffixes, because they, too, allow for 


end of a word; they 


1 


the omission of the 
differ in that each 
lable, while the Principle 
simply allows for dropping the last part of 
a word where it is not needed for recog- 
nition, 


suffix represents a sy 


\bbreviating 


er 
we: = wv 





- 


ae oe 
AG: | ony pre Com 


wa on aly he 


C 


memorandum; language, philosophy, ridiculous, bril- 
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liant; describe, formulate; repute, inspect, expire, 
authority, ferocity, sensibility 


YOU will recall other methods of short- 
ening words, such as omission of short wu 
and and of 
The prefixes 
breviating by 


ow, minor vowels generally 
suffixes illustrate ab- 
making use of a 
syllable, whether it 


last part of a word. 


and 
definite 
be in the first or the 
Think of the prefixes 


per, con, for, in, en, and so on, and you 
will see that in each case something less 


than the full outline is 


used to express 
these regular sounds. 


Also, under certain 
may be omitted 
in be, de, re, dis, mis abbrevia- 
tions are definite and should be practiced 
and learned, for not only do they make the 
outlines easier to write, they 
them casicr to 


circumstances, the vowel 


These 


make 
read, thus saving consid- 
the writer. 


also 


erable time foi 


Af a ae 


permit, continue, foresee, income, enforce, expense, 

emphasis, impression, unseen, almost, beneath, 

delay, repair, dislike, mislaid, county, compel, 

proper, valuable, simple, moment, gather, thought- 
ful, himself, storage, homeless 


BY this time in your course you should be 
proficient enough to be thoroughly enjoy- 
ing writing shorthand. And it is hoped that 
you are using it not only in the classroom 
but also as a personal accomplishment. 
Make out your Christmas list in short- 
hand; keep track of appointments 
in shorthand; jot down ideas for other 
school work and take notes in class of as- 
signments and lectures—all in 
[wo such memos might be: 


your 


shorthand. 


~ Continued on page 186) 
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Frequent-Word Drills 


in exercise on some words in the second and third thousand most-used 
words that come under the principles of Chapters Ten to Twelve 


LF aes Chapter 12 pe 
O C6 GEO Vg oe Jf 
y / le - a ot cae 
i ae a —— 7 2 eae 
er G4 tt a el eT 
ee ee ee ee (04 AO a 
- Pag 
Chapter 11 “©“~ ~““~ + Po ~ POL, 
ps pl Gt hE ee cee 


te rt on GS GG ee 
Lane ew ee 
65 0S JU a 


| +s A— ORs BF FE Fae: 
al Se ee 





G6 








Note for school 


Bring Manual on Monday, December 22 
Work on that idea for the book club 


TO _—_ 


@Q — Oo, 2 —- <=, 
i a wf” A 
Or C207 ~_ S24 
a 


op al a ea 


Christmas shopping list 


Get Anne some nylons. 

Some little toy for Dick Jones 
Think up something special for 
Mom and Dad. 

4. Don't forget Charlie and Faye 


woe 


SHORTHAND can be more to you than 
a business tool, it can be a personal ac- 
complishment as well. Not to use it for 
personal needs would be like owning a 
hammer but not making use of it unless 
you were paid to use it! 


Drill on Frequent Words of 
Chapters X to XII 


Based on the lists given in “5000 Most-Used 
Shorthand Forms” 


(See shorthand on page 185) 


CHAPTER 10: central, construction, contracts, 
contrary, control, destroy, distribution, district, 
electric, entertain, intelligent, interests, interview 
introduced, exclusive, extremely, instruct, instruct- 
ed, instruction, acted, active, activities, attractive 
deducted, defective. directed, effective, elected, 
selected, agriculture, ariicipate, inclined, includes, 
included, inclusive, overcharge, overdue, over 
looked, oversight, paragraph, post office, postage, 
postal, circular, circumstances, superintendent, 
superior, support, supreme, suspect, transaction, 
transfer, transferred, transit, transportation, unde 
stood misunderstanding, center, enter, entered, 
entering, grand, shortage, shortly. 


CHAPTER 11: described, description, sub 
scription, ancient, patient, dispose, disposed, dis- 
position, proposed, reputation, failure, feature, 
figure, figures, lecture, pictures, procure, securing, 
secured, actual, annual, equal, mutual, schedule, 
inspection, prospect, prospects, inquire, expensive, 
agency, assurance, assuring, assured, leisure, meas 
ure, pressure, treasurer, results, assignment, ac 
tually, equally, articles, physical, practical, pra 
tically, political, politics, faculty, congratulate, 
congratulations, population, ability, inability, 
liability, possibility, responsibility, capacity, au- 
thority, majority, security, specifications, photo- 
graph, telegraph, telegram, afterwards, forward- 
ing, neighborhood, friendship, community, dignity, 
domestic, C.O.D., parcel post. 
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CHAPTER 12: accommodate accompanied, 
American, applications, argument, assist, 
assistance, assistant, automobil avoid, 
Christian, civil, clerk, comfort. compare, com 
pliance, conclude, congress, connected, constitu- 
tion, criticism, crop, demonstration disappointed, 
discuss, drop, energy, English, executed, fault, 
fortunate, generous, glorious, God, greatest, inde 
pendent, investigation, involved, junior, literature, 
literary, neglect, neglected, observe, par el. partial, 
possession, prefer, preferred, premium, pupil, rec 
ognize, remainder, salesman, scarce, scarcely, 
senior, signature, silence, society, spoke, spoken, 
struck, substitute, succeed, sympathy, telephone, 
unfortunate, unfortunately, universal, unusual, 
variety, vote, voted, warehouse, wholesale 


carbon 


Ho-Hum —Another 
Quiz! 
BORIS RANDOLPH 


HE following quiz yawning before 
you invites you to stifle your bore- 
dom for a few minutes by exercising your 
vocabulary. Simply fill in the missing 
letters of each of the words below accord- 
ing to the given definition. If you can keep 
awake till the end, you get 5 points for 
each right answer. 
Have you chalked up many perfect scores 
for yourself over the past months? Getting 
keener all the time? 


(See page 202 for the 
Correct Answers) 


DEFINITION 


Worpv Rrauirep 


E. 1: Raise Ho - 
b: An exclamation hw és 
2. a: A sport HO ---- 
b: Make meek HUM --- 
3 a: The skyline HO --<-<-< 
b: An arm bon HUM ---- 
4. 1: Raucous HO --<«<« 
b: Compassionat HUM . 
§. a: An Indian hut HO 
b: Singing softly HUM ---- 
6. a: A European country HO -- - 
b: A man’s name HUM -<<«« 
7. a: Limp HO ---. 
b: Trickers HUM --- 
8. a: Sweeten g igent HO --- 
b: Comedy HUM -- 


9. a: Mingle with in- HO ---- 
timately 


b: Rounded (adjective) HUM --- 


10. a: Store HO --- 
b: Manlike HUM -- 


rn 
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At the Sign of the 
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INFORMATION DESK 





Send your questions to Informa- 
tion Desk, The Grecc Writer, 270 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y. A letter is not necessary; a 
postal card will do, but be sure to 
give your name and address. 











Ll. In speaking of “‘real soft wax,” should it 
not be “really” soft wax?—Sister M.L.G. 
“Real” is an adjective. As it is not cor- 
rect to have an adjective modifying another 
adjective, the correct form is “really.” It 
might be preferable to substitute “very.” 


J . . 

, a Is it correct to single space the inside ad- 
dress of a letter if the body is to be double 
spaced, or does the inside address need to be 
double spaced also?—Mrs. A.E.M. 

It is correct to single space the inside 
address, even though the body of the letter 
is to be double spaced, if— 

(1) you wish to do so in your own per- 
sonal correspondence; 

(2) your employer asks you to do so; 
(3) that is the standard practice of the 
office in which you work, as it sometimes 


(4) by so doing you can get all of the 
ter on one instead of on two pages; 
(5) the inside address requires more 
than four lines, especially when the body 
of the letter contains less than forty words. 

It is incorrect to do so if— 

(1) your teacher or employer indicates 
disapproval ; 

(2) that is not the practice of the of- 
fice in which you work, as it sometimes is 
not. 


The only reason we have ever heard for 
double spacing the inside address when the 
body of the letter is double spaced is to 
maintain consistency. If, in the mind of 
the ome who properly makes such decisions, 
consistency is something to be had above 
all else, then he is within his rights in 
lemanding double spacing throughout. 


Even here it must be made clear that there 
is no absolute right or wrong in such mat- 
ters. The problem is to be solved solely 
on the basis of personal opinion. What 
would your opinion be of a six- or seven- 
line double-spaced inside address to some 
official in Washington, D.C., towering over 
a four-line letter? 


3. In writing a doctor's name, should it be 
written only with Dr., or is it all right to put 
M.D. after it?—E.V.R. 

Either of the following forms is correct 
in addressing a doctor: 


Dr. Paul Jones 
Paul Jones, M.D. 


but not Dr. Paul Jones, M.D., for this is 
repetitious. 

Many medical men prefer to use M.D. 
after the name rather than the abbreviation 
Dr. before the name, to distinguish it from 
the various other doctors’ degrees in com- 
mon use, such as Ph.D., LL.D., S.T.D., 


and so on. 


4. Please advise the proper manner in which 
to sign business letters when the employer is 
away from his office and the letter must necessarily 
be signed by his secretary.—.W.S. 

The following is the usual form of sig- 
nature for letters written by an executive's 
secretary in his absence 


Mary Brown (in handwriting) 
Secretary to Mr. Blank (or what- 
ever the employer's name is) 


It is not necessary to include “Miss” in 
parenthesis before the handwritten sigia- 
ture, as the reader will infer that this is 
the title unless otherwise indicated. 


- 

oO. What is the salutation in a letter when 
addressed to a firm to the attention of an indi- 
vidual >—E.S. 

When a letter written to a company bears 
the notation “Attention...... ” the salu- 
tation is still to the company, not to the 
person. The attention line is merely to 
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hasten the matter in question—th 
is written to the firm. 

[This question is asked so frequently that we 
are giving the answer again for the benefit of those 


who may not have seen the previous discussion.— 
Editor) 


6. Should a colon follow the name of the 
addressee on interoffice stationery ? When the 
letter is addressed to more than one man, what 
is the correct salutation?—A./.7 

On interoffice stationery where “Mr.’ 
precedes the space in which the name 1s 
to be typed, it is not necessary to typé 
a colon following the name, or names. T 
object of using interoffice stationery is to 


do away with all unnecessary formalities, 
and to state the message as concisely as 
possible. 


a In writing, which is correct and proper, 
enclose-enclosure, or inclose-inclosure, or are both 
forms used ?—EF.W’.S. 

The form inclosure was used in the 
United States for some time, but of late 
years businessmen seem to be conforming 
to the British way of spelling the word 
with an e—that is to say, enclose-enclosure 
is now the more common spelling here, too 

Webster gives the 
following definitions 
for each: 


“Enclose — To shut 
or envelop in a re- 
ceptacle or integu- 
ment of some sort; 
especially to insert (a 
document, note, or 
the like) in the same 
parcel or envelope 
with, or within the 
folds of, another. 


“To fence off or in 
(common land) in 
order to appropriate it 
to individual use. 


“Sometimes, as for- 
merly often, 
inclose, esp. in certain 
statutory uses in re- 
gard to land. 
close.” 


spelled 


See in- 


“Inclose —In legal 
use in the United States, 
ferred in speaking of land: British use 
prefers enclose in this connection.” 

Either spelling is correct: so it will be 
best to adopt that in general use in your 
office. We, you may have noticed, use the e. 


inclose is pre- 





“Gee, kid, this is easy, isn’t it?—makes 
me kinda sore when 
years I spent learning to write.” 
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8. Will you please explain why these sentences 
are or are not correct. I seem to he confused 
on the proper use of the verb with the word 
headquarters. 

1. His headquarters are in Atlanta. 

2. This Headquarters is not to blame for the 
excessive delay. (Headquarters here refers to a 
particular Army post, as you probably know.) 


—L.M.B 


Both sentences incorporating the word 
headquarters, as quoted in your inquiry, 
construed as 

al in its general sense—the 
which it is used in your first sentence 


ordinarily 


The word is 
, 1 


sense in 

If the word applies to a speci c organ 
ized unit, as it does in sentence No. 2, it 
is construed in the singular 


9, Is it correct to use a hyphen at the end 
of the first line of a typewritten letter ?—T7.P.( 

We know of no rule that forbids the use 
of a hyphen at the end of the first line of 
a typewritten letter. 

As long as the word division does not 
violate any rule of correct hyphenation, the 
practice is acceptable. 

In any kind of typing try not to divide 
words on more than two consecutive lines. 
This, like many of the 
other style, 
follows the practice 
that obtains in print- 


ing shops. 


rules of 


10. Is the word “not” 
correct in the sentence: 
“Will you not please send 
me.... P’’—S.C. 

You may, if you 
wish, use not in the 
sentence you quote, for 
not is used in simple 
questions with the sug- 
a positive 
rather than a negative 
answer. Therefore, the 
question means the 
same with or without 
the not. 

Note, however, that 
if the not appears in a 
clause attached to the 
simple question, the 
word regains its nega- 
tive force. Thus: “Js 
it true that you will not send us the 
pamphlets?” means none will be sent. 


gestion of 


I think of all the 


ll. Does the word “personnel” belong in the 
category of collective nouns, such as company, 
family, and class, taking either a singular or a 





’ 
Ti 








? 
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s 
d 
d 


1e 
y, 


plural verb, depending on the meaning? I shall 
appreciate your answer, to help settle a_ long- 
standing argument.—H.G.C. 

Yes, personnel is a collective noun and 
is either singular or plural, depending on 
the meaning it is intended to convey. 


12. One of my English grammars states that 
whose should only be used with regard to per- 
sons: for animals and things one should say of 
which; tor example: 


The boy whose hat is brown... 
The book, the cover of which is... 


Can whose be used indiscriminately ?—H.C. 

“he possessive pronoun whose is com- 
monly used of lower animals as well as of 
persons, and may be used of other things 
that possess life, as trees and flowers. 

Of which is preferred in referring to in- 
animate things, but even in such cases 
whose is often used when of which would 
In other words, the choice is 
governed by the writing style. 


be clumsy. 


13. In a legal office the question of the cor- 
rect verb has arisen, on which I should like to 
have your opinion. 

The daughter has died and the father is living. 
Which, then, is the correct verb in the following? 


John Doe, being first duly sworn on 
oath, says: That he is’was the father 
of Jane Doe. Jane Doe died at Chelan, 
Washington, March 18, 1946. 

—J.E.D. 


The opinion of several authorities seems 
to be that where relationship to a decedent 
is definitely stated in a legal document, it is 
stated in the present tense. Thus, its, not 
was, would be used. 

The reason seems to be that blood rela- 
tionship is eternal. The individual may 
die; the relationship does not. 

In ordinary nonlegal matter, the past 
tense would be chosen. 


14, Has the Army and Navy style of writing 
the date as “23 October, 1947" been accepted 
for business letter writing ?—A.D.D. 

Many foreign countries, including Great 
Britain, commonly write dates in the style 
used by our Army and Navy: 15 Novem- 
ber, 1947. In this country, however, the 
form November 15, 1947, is far commoner. 
There is, of course, no objection to the use 
of the other style if you prefer it. 


15. Should businessmen be written as one word 
or as two?—H.D. 

Webster's Dictionary recognizes only the 
one-word form—businessman; also giving 
businesswoman as one word. 

Formerly, however, these words were 
commonly written as two words. 
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Try It Yourself! 





For each such “tip” accepted for 
publication we will pay $1.00 to 
the contributor. 











| Beene envelopes of different sizes, in- 
serting the smaller into the larger 
and pasting the flaps together, makes a 
handy container for postage stamps with 
a separate pocket for each denomination.— 


Dave J. Teter 


WE'VE found that if we write on only 
ove column in our notebook and save the 
other column for insertions and corrections, 
while taking complicated dictation, it saves 
time and unnecessary confusion.—Pat Abel 


I HAVE a spelling tip I would like to 
offer for your column: Take the two words 
stationery and_ stationary, for instance. 
Anyone can spell paper, which ends in er. 
Then remember that stationery, paper used 
in writing, must also be spelled with an 
er— Mrs. Charles W. Cook 


I CUT numerous stencils which have to 
be proofread by another person, so, for her 
convenience, as well as my own, I insert 
a piece of carbon between the wax cushion 
and the backing sheet. A legible carbon is 
produced on the backing for easy proof- 
reading. |Must make reference to the 
stencils easy in case they are kept to be 
used again.—Editor] 

Sometimes, too, an exact copy of the 
stencil is necessary for our files, and by 
adding a sheet of tissue under the carbon 
we have it.—Laura J. Gill 


HOW about using a blotter as a book- 
mark in record books which are written 
in ink? I’ve found it very helpful not to 
have to search for a blotter to dry the page 
before turning it to make further entries, 
or when ready to close the book on the 
entries I have made.—Joyce E. Koehler 


CHALK is a “wonder worker,” when 
used in conjunction with the regular ink 
eraser. It is especially effective for “ab- 
sorbing” symbols put in by mistake and 
not to be replaced by any other mark or 
letter; for example, the period, which is 
so hard to erase.—Marjorie FE. Jacobs 
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> » » ANNUAL 0.G.A. CONTEST9 


It takes years to develop an idea, but the International oO. 


in less than four months. 


AM very fond of strawberries and 

cream. But I went fishing this summer 

in the mountains and I found that for 
some strange reason the fish preferred 
worms! If I wanted a trout, | couldn't 
expect to catch him if I baited the hook 
with a luscious ripe strawberry, which is 
what I like; I had to dangle a nice, fat 
worm or grasshopper before him becaus¢ 
fish prefer worms and bugs to strawberries ! 
(I tried flies, but caught seaweed. [hes 
were not to the fancy of those fussy 
“finicks” that day !) 


WHAT are some of the things you desire 
the professional use of shorthand to obtain 
for you? Security? Then you must be- 
come sufficiently proficient in shorthand to 
handle a job that earns money, because 
your employer wants competence. Do you 
want a few of the luxuries of life, also— 
smart clothes, theater, opera, an attractive 
home, travel, a new car? To earn these, 
you must have the qualifications for a good- 
paying position that permits indulgence 
of a taste for nice, for expensive things. 
But the higher-paying positions require 
more than proficiency in routine steno- 
graphic work: You must continue training 
in order to act in a secretarial capacity 
and assume the responsibility of handling 
details that release an employer's time for 
creating and building the business. There 
is no substitute for competent and_ satis- 
factory secretarial service, and the salaries 
are good. 

Finally, if you aspire to a position of 
importance that will challenge your ability 
to think, act, and accomplish, you must be 
willing to put in many extra hours of 
service, learning all that you can about the 
job you are doing. You may be vocation- 
ally trained for stenographic or secretarial 
duties; then by industry, willingness to 
learn, and initiative develop the extraordi- 
nary powers for managerial responsibility. 
The interesting part about a business career 
is that it will take you almost any place you 
want to go, provided you are willing to 
work. One begins by dreaming, and 
pretty soon those, dreams come true. Each 


month you have been reading here of the 
success of other young men and women in 
the shorthand field. Ambition, wisdom, 
and pride brought them to positions of 
importance. 


IN announcing the 35th Annual O. G. A. 
Contest, let me impress upon you this 
fact: The more thoroughly you Jearn short- 
hand the better will be your chances of 
obtaining an entering wedge into business 
and the kind of position out of which you 
can cut your pattern of life. You have 
shown good judgment in electing shorthand 
as a means of furthering your opportuni 
ties in business or a profession. Give to 
your training, then, the necessary time and 
attention. Do not be satisfied to practice 
half-heartedly. Like any other art or sci- 
ence, shorthand requires wholehearted prac- 
tice for improvement of skill. You could 
recite every rule in the shorthand Manual 


and still be useless to the businessman as a 


stenographer if you never practiced writing 
and reading shorthand. 


THIS month marks the opening of ou 
annual Contest. You have until March 15 
to practice and submit the Contest Copy 
given on page 195. Contestants outside 
the United States have until April 1. There 
is no virtue in “dashing off” 
and submitting it to us without  prac- 


your specimen 


tice—and, probably, no prize in it for you! 
You will be competing with 30,000 or more 
of the finest shorthand 
world 


Writers in the 
Those writers will “burn the mid 
night oil” practicing to improve their notes 


Left to right: 


School Cup. High School 
and College Division 


O.G.A. 
Contest > Individual Trophy Cup 


= : Grand Prize School Trophy 
Trophies , 
School Division 


Trophy 


Parochial 


Private School Prize Cup 


Practice for participation 


il 
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onal ©.G.A. Contest develops world-famous shorthand writers 
ation) in this event will prove well worth the time spent! 


between now and March 15, make no mis- 
take about that! Try to perfect your own 
writing style betore submitting your copy 
to us Use your “Corrector” freely in 
analyzing your notes. Write with a swift, 
firm, smooth stroke, and learn to lift your 
pen quickly as you finish a character—it 
gives your notes that artistic “tapering off” 
of the end strokes that marks the expert 

\ “Key to the Marking of the O. G. A.” 
is available to you if you will send a 
ment with the notation: “Key to the Mark- 
ing of the O. G. A., please.” This little 


stamped addressed envelope to this depart 


leaflet is the guide to correct notes that is 
ised by the examiners in analyzing hun- 
dreds of thousands of O. G. A. specimens 
submitted by shorthand writers all over 


I 


he world. It is free to you for the asking 


SHARPEN your pencil and let it be 
known that you had wit to sharpen your 


mind and your vision, as well, when you 


settled down to systematic practice for the 
perfection of your writing style in the 
QO. G. A. Contest this year! Many a young 
shorthand writer discovered that winning 
an award in the O. G. A. Contest, with its 
subsequent publicity in the GrecG WRITER 
and the Hometown News, brought fine op- 
portunities for advancement. Hollywood is 
not the only place where write-ups are in 
good taste; the shorthand profession has 
its stars also! If you would try your hand 
at writing other copy for practice occasion- 
ally, turn to the Style Studies in this mag- 
azine and in Fables, or to Graded Readings 
or your other textbooks 

It is a good thing to vary your practice, 
but don’t neglect it! You will experience 
the thrill of a lifetime, if the specimen of 
shorthand you submit wins a prize this 
year in the world’s biggest shorthand event 

the International O. G. A. Contest. Prac- 
tice does it! And those awards listed on 


the following pages are worth working for. 
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ANNUAL OQ. G. A. CONTEST PRIZES 


Contest Open until March 15, 1948 


Ter entries or more re re quiy to f hool team. Members 
: : 
of smaller classes are gible for ee Sentient Priz es offered. 


GRAND SCHOOL PRIZE 


ONE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR U. S. SAVINGS BOND to the teacher of the 
team seoring highest of all three divisions, together with the MAGNIFI- 
CENT SILVER SCHOOL TROP HY, engraved with the name of the win- 
ning school and to be held by it for one year. When this cup is won by any 
school three times, it will be retained by that school permane ‘ntly. if 
more than one teacher is represented, Bonds or Stamps will be equally 
divided. For instance. if there are two teachers, each will receive a $50 
UL. S. Savings Bond: four teachers, a $25 U.S. Savings Bond each. Stamps 
will be awarded instead of a Bond if a better division can thus be »sbtained. 


Every tean ten or more students) entered in the Contest will be put in com 


petition for this Grand Priz The school winning it is automatically taken our 
of competition for the First-Prize Trophy in its respective division, 
SCHOOL AWARDS Next Ten Places. PRIZE-SCHOOL 


a 1 — | a BAN NER to the school. and a 
dentica awards wl Td wade nm le iree ‘ . . 2 . 
school divisions—the High School and Col. GOLD O. G. A. EMBLEM PIN to 


lege Division, the Private School Division, the teacher or teachers. 


‘ > + roc ik Scl ool Di isio exce 4 
oe the Covet Sm wy isron except HONORABLE MENTION BANNERS will 


that the cups shall be of different design. ; 
be awarded to each school entering a team 


First Place. SILVER CUP engraved that qualifies with a score of 70 or better 
eis. dhe mass of the cchecl and to but not rating one of the higher prizes. 
be held for one year, and a TWEN- HONORABLE MENTION CERTIFICATES 
TY-FIVE DOLLAR U.S. SAVINGS _ will be awarded to each school entering a 
BOND to the teacher of the team a ne with a score of 50 or 
os d etter. 

winning first place. 

(DIV Tf AW! Ss 
If more than one teacher is represented, INDIVIDUAL AWARD: 


the money prize will be divided, and the — [dentical awards in the Students’ 


: “hele . ; Stenog- 
awards made in Savings Stamps. raphers’, and Teachers’ 


Divisions. 
Second Place. SECOND-PRIZE — First Place. SILVER TROPHY. 
BANNER to the school and a Ster- | SEA ENET 

ling Silver Medal (either fob or Second Place. WRIST WATCH. 
lavaliere style) to the teacher or Third Place. STERLING SILVER 
teachers of the winning team. LAVALIERE. ; 
Third Place. THIRD-PRIZE BAN. p ae PIC ——-- 
NER to the school and a GREGG aan iene” oo 
OFFICIAL FOUNTAIN PEN to the , ee 

teacher or teachers of the winning Fifth Place. FOUNTAIN PEN 
team. DESK SET. 


Neat Five Places. PRIZE-SCHOOL Neat Ten Places. GOLD AND EN. 
BANNER to the schools, and a AMEL O. G. A. PIN and A YEAR’S 
FOUNTAIN PEN DESK SET tothe SUBSCRIPTION TO THE GREGG 
teachers. WRITER. 
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Next Twenty-Five Places. A YEAR’S = 0. G. A. Emblem Pin ~ meinasene Men- 
TIRpce rT tT THR CRECC tion in this magazine. Those whose notes 
St BSCRII | ION ro I HE GREGG actin the Red Seal Superior Merit Certificate 
WRITER. will be awarded the Gold Pin, and an addi- 
tional point of credit if the specimen was 

HONORABLE MENTION submitted in a school club. Proficiency 
Certificates with Gold Seal will be awarded 


Top-ranking shorthand writers submit- to teachers whose notes (either blackboard 


ting specimens of Gold Seal 


Superior or pen) attain Honorable Mention in the 
Merit quality will be awarded the Gold — Teachers’ Division. 
Equal prizes will be awarded to all parties to a tie 


Contest Rules and Regulations 





5 ) to < o i ers 
( tests There will b 1\ SCC es, a ter é sing 
s ~ tT ~~ t t < \\ 
‘ , ) [his divis ( V st | 1 previous event 
t y 
( test ) ) to al f 3 3 test Copy 
. wc 1,4 + te; 
1 s. and to students of te er-training ig iy) § i the tries 
Tt + - ~ 
ses, who hav it previously Firs ul 
y - 
: I { s’ Contest ( 4 n All teams of ten or 
QO "< } . « < . ‘ 
ge 194 s , ast in ft . stud sv tries are submitted 
> i 1 o 4 
2. Students’ I All ¢ test sp - isa t s red this divi 
. » students 5 | R Only one t y entered from 
¢ — ‘ ] | } + > -_n 
1 S VIS] egal ess M \ s icners may com- 
r \ < ( V separately la ine t ] ¢ ts a e 1 ividua is 
Cal ‘ fy f 5] ¢ as Ss ) 


Instructions Governing Preparation of 


Individual and Team Papers 


Oy] } — connection with t s¢ md | \D thes talis. D ius t ey are 
specit ition that ’ ~oop ef Wporta y Corr ’ Inder 
1 iri | " if r 1 la try et 


\ teachers prel to re ib ( est Spe ~ 
submit photographs of blackboard notes 
An O. ( a. 4 
\ y wv r. ly 9 “ Cow ‘ ( | 
iy be S ul O. G. A. Test 1 \ 
ible i ] l R 
. y sta tea 
‘ 
P er This ¢ ] 
t the Te D S ) S ( s 
W rite : y I , ( ¢ 
ers i y i i st p t t t ¢ 
‘ ume y rs la St Oo GC A M s ( | 
€ you OQ. G. A Ww s < ’ Sx¢ t \ 
Only ne ‘ be « ed I t , ‘tT 
t. but t ( ( y may ‘ sly s I S ( 
ed f ¢ hes stvle the ¢ is st s} ild be s Oo. G \ 
to write ; ( est ( t 
Mail Contest y to the Gri WRITER I ( test clos M : 
Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. D ers t ~ é w 
t ll your pape put it in a tube. It s 1 ! ( s t l t 
sent folded I t must be } la States \ Result Ww 
lass rates Please see that the enve < | (iR Wr 6 N 
t Fic t : t ( t = 
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’ - ry. . . . . . 
ing of prize awards and certificate reports ] HE Contest Committee 1s composed of 
Membership applications ther than tha n ' I> . 
Mem 2. : ) : mas 1 John Robert Gregg, Janet Kinley Gregg, 
t Ju GrecG WRITER : . . E , 
i Mothine whecld te weed toc. Coakeck-cot Hubert \. Hagar, Guy S. Fry, and Flor- 
t t ( st ( blished | ence Elaine Ulrich 
ept 1 the Tea rs D l 
( ( - ty jp « . , 
v 
oe 1 st ts a t 
s t tc im t be 4 | it t > 
D $ 0 ! tea may c ent or? . 1 : _o . ‘oC ‘1 
aa Se ae vee REMEMBER THE CLOSING DATE 


eaateiind aay onailiek Waals wath: tet MARCH 15 AND GET YOUR 
club representing the sce l > l ENTRY IN ON TIME! 








‘ ten st ents Ny i 
st t aw $ A tc t i “ 
i r 1 in the Students’ Div is 
To te s lt $ s st 
State spec cally w e1 $ | 
: ts and ch from Set S A Tunior . . . om ° 
shall he ao stiuske in ¢ Sens Sa Contest Copy for Teachers 
ee ee ee See e Division Entrants 
Rl” ake. ae guberiadis mum % AN ARTIST'S SOUL 
entered as Seniors, regardless of th sth of 
time they have been in the s tots hiel There is no spark in the human 
“al et make-up that should be so constantly 
st t ° ° 
eee wi ait fanned. -0 persistently kept alive. as 
it individual papers, regardless of whet ‘ ; 
, : enthusiasm. 
y co $ ite I 1a SX 


The listless, mechanical worker will 
accomplish something if he pled; 
steadily on. but the goal is a long wavy 


Rating of Notes Submitted off and he may lose sight of it. 


Enthusiasm is the lamp that lights 
NDIVIDUAI pecleeee axe, cotek on ambition and keeps it from growing 
L \ specimens are rated oO ° a . > 
- , : dim. Trim its wick often! 
uency of writing 


rect formation Of One must love hi- work to become 








curves, blends, and other characters, pro- enthusiastic about it. that is true. But 
portion in the length of strokes and size of even then there are moments when the 
circles, and facility in the joining of hooks, tasks become dull or irksome. It i- 
circles, and consonants. then that we should turn our eves 

The rating of a school team is based on to the steady glow of our goal. put 
the following five points life and spring into our step. love into 

our hearts. and perform the task with 

1. Percentage of papers submitted from short sheer delight and enthusiasm. Such 

hand students under instructi tar allt ae 
is an artist's soul, 

2. Percentage of ers reaching O. G. A 
Membership standard 

3. Percentage ot papers rating Honorable 
Mention 

$4. Supplemental ratir g of o1 wint for eacl r T . ‘ 
Honorable Mention Why Not Dramatize Results? 

5, Miiisions! enctatl piine of cocdle. loc euch ‘ 
Junior student meriting the O. G. A. Membership JF receive a deluge of clippings from 


Certificate newspapers all over the United States 


after the Annual O. G. A. Contest each 


year, telling of the accomplishment of home- 


\ COPY of the Key to the Marking of the 


O. G. A., an invaluable leaflet to guide you town bovs and girls. and the teachers and 
in your practice for a good writing style, supervisors in the local schools. News 
will be mailed upon request when accom- about monthly awards often appears, too 
panied by a_ self-addressed stamped en- 

velope. You need not write a letter: merely SEND each new list of awards winners 
enclose a stamped envelop. (first-class to the editor of the school news ino vou 
rate) addressed to yourself, and on the in- hometown newspaper Dramatize th 
side flap, or across the back of the en- awards and the proficiency and skill they 
velope, write: “Key to the Marking of the represent! By so doing you will make 
O. G. A.” The leatlet will be inserted and your teaching easier and more productive 
the envelope dispatched to you at once. of fine results 
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Q.G.A. Style Studies 
and Awards Tests 
v 
OQ. G. A. Membership Test 
and Contest Copy 


Origin of the Christmas Tree 


- i C—L . Sy 74 


, 
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Transcription Speed Practice 


(359 Standard Words) 


pe eh aan Pe oo, 
aS a ms 
eile PFN as ke ee 


= 


g é oo 2 ~ (153) V6 & Fall Pe ow 
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December Test Material 


[All clubs of test papers should be accompanied by a typewritten list of names to expedite 
checking and insure accuracy in making out certificates December copy is good as member- 
ship tests for O. A. T., C. T., and O. G. A. until receipt of the January, 1948, issue.) 


Senior O. A. T. Test 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type a correct copy of this rough draft—an announcement to stockholders—insert- 
ing today’s date. Be sure of spelling and punctuation. Make this a two-page report. Make a two- 
line heading, capitalizing the name of the corporation, thus: To the Stockholders of THE 


AMERICAN CORPORATION: d ae ; 
Minimum office standard: Satisfactory work on first writing in 30 minutes. 


There is submitted herewith Comparative Balance 
Sheet ofAmerican Corporation as of December 431, 196 
Account and Comparative Earned Surplus Account for the 
years 196 and 1945, all reviewed and reported on by 
Messrs. Howard, King & Brown, independent public ax- 
countanats. sé -Ye Set pa OS 2-8 —SH¢ 
: TRee—1li—te—ity and We 
e following tabulation summarizis the’pertinent 
figures et Dec > which are set 
forth in greater detail in the aforementioned financial 

toryeeher Comp train’ 


— Dec. 













































ec. 31, 1 6| 





1, 2 
Cash On Hand..ccccccccveces 9 } 9 9 
U. S. Government Obligations 1,102,453 3,501,772 
Total New Assets* 

}JDuducting Bank Loan.-..e.e.+ 25,658, 359 22,682,759 
Bank Loan.-.ccccccccceseses- 5,350,000 3,850,000 
Asset Coverage for each 

$1,000 of Bank Loan....seee 4,796 5,892 


Net Assets* Applicable to 
y Common BtOGKccccscovescoece 20,308,359 
Net Assets# per Share of 
Common Stockcccccvceecvcesce $20.30 


18,832,759 
$18.83 


2 

N@t income, not including profits or losses real- 
ized upon the sale of securities or other properties 
for 1 was $601,180 or ,60¢ per share compared with 
$477,775 or Sg per shar for 1945. 

The dividend of 35¢ per share 
| ration on December 20, 1946}to which compares with 















45¢ per share paid during 195. It is the opinion of 
your management that dividends paid in 196 will be 10 
non-taxable to stockholders for Federal Income Tax pur- 
poses, as a result of the long-term capital loss real- 
ized in connection with the sale of American Machinery . 
Company mentioned in the June 30 4 report. 
The proxy statement for the annual meeting of stock- 
' holders to be held February 25, 19%, will be sent to 
stockholders on or about January 28, 19) §. 
By Order of the Board of Directors, Henry M. Mont- 
gomery, President. - 
*#See Note 4 on page 9 for bases of calculating value of 


investments. 7 mo hucts: 2 fen ha yeer/q¢ee 7 
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December Competent Ty pist Test 


Use double spacing in typing this test 





Io find the gross number of words you write, divide gross number of strokes by 5; then deduct ten 
Fas Gander af sivohes ts toliomed at “the end ° each line ‘m “orde ye lies commas air Goas | 
Strokes 
“The groves were God's first temples.” In them man 52 
learned to worship. The columns and the arches of man- 107 
made churches and cathedrals are patterned after those 162 
of the forest. It may be that forests seemed sacred to 218 
early man because they gave him the necessities and the 274 
comforts of life. Primitive tribes of the past, like those of 337 
the present, found in the forest shelter from heat and cold, 398 
food from plants and animals, and protection from their 454 
enemies. As man learned to plant and harvest, it became 511 
necessary to clear the land so that he could use his simple 571 
tools, and to remove the forest foliage so that his garden 630 
might have sunlight. He found that he could remove the 686 
forest shade in two ways. He could set fire to a portion of 747 
the forest and thus remove both trunks and foliage. The 804 
ashes from the fire helped to fertilize his crops. Another 864 
method followed by the Indians and the early white set- 918 
tlers was to kill the trees by removing a strip of bark 974 
entirely around the tree. Corn was then planted among 10 
the dead trees. 1046 
From earliest times man made use of the forests near _10 
the shore to make his boats—some by stretching the bark _1156 
of trees or the skins of animals over a light framework of = 1215 
wood, and others by hollowing out the trunks of large _1209 
trees. As his skill increased and tools were invented, the 1320 
trees were cut into timbers, planks, and boards. He could 1388 
then build larger and stronger boats, which gave him _ 144! 
courage to venture farther and farther from his own 1493 
shores. It was not until the middle of the last century 1550 


that wood began to give way to steel for building ships. _ 100 
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Strokes 
| Methods of lumbering differ in different parts of the — 1602 
| country. In the north the winter season offers the best 1719 
| conditionsforlumbering. Then the ground is frozen, and 1777 
even swampy land supports men, horses, and tractors. 1831 
The rough ground is usually covered with snow, over 1883 


which smooth roads can be built from the logging camps __1938 
to the river down which the logs are to be floated. 1991 

With the coming of spring and the melting of the ice — 204: 
on the river, the logs are floated in greatnumbersdownto — 215 
the sawmills. Here they are yarded in enclosures made = 2!" 
by fastening the ends of-floating logs together. An end- — 2210 
less chain draws them one by one into the mill. Here the —=— 2274 
log is placed on a carriage which moves back and forth, 2330) 


carrying it against a rapidly moving saw. For the lighter 2389 
work, circular saws are used. For slicing the large logs 2447 
into planks or boards, bandsawsareused. Theseareend- 2504 
less belts of steel withsharpteeth which passover wheels, 2565 
one above and one beneath the log. Sometimes several 2619 
band saws near together, known as a gang saw, cut sev- 2672 
eral planks from the log at one time. Circular saws then = 2730 
remove the bark from the edges of planks or boards and — 2785 
make the edge even. The surface of the lumber may be 283 
made smooth by planing before it leaves the mill, or the —28 


planing may be done after it reaches the lumberyard. 2950) 
There is hardly a human need which the forest does _ 3001 
not helpsupply—shelter, transportation,communication. 3059 
We have even learned to clothe ourselves, not exactly in — 3116 
wood, but in rayon, the chief source of which is cellulose 3175 
made from wood pulp. Rayon is rapidly taking the place — 3231 
of silk, and to a less extent of cotton and wool. Wood is 320 
also a source of plastics, which forsomepurposesaretak- = 3548 
ing the placeof metal, bone,andhardrubber. Cellophane, = 340s 
another product of cellulose, is finding an almost un- 546! 
limited number of uses._-“T’he Nations Today,” by Pack- 348 
{ ard, Sinnott, and Overton. 


[Repeat from the beginning until end of the ten-minute test period.| 








> Junior O. A.T. Test <4 


INSTRUCTIONS: Type the following copy, sin- 
gle spaced. Put heading in all caps. Be sure 
you type evenly and turn in a neat job. 


ICE HOCKEY Ice hockey is rap- 
idly gaining a large following in the 
United States. Introduced into this 
country from Canada in the early ‘90s, 
it has become a regular fixture of the 
winter months in America’s larger cities. 


Last season more than two million 
people witnessed hockey matches in the 
several leagues that operate in this coun- 
try and in Canada. 


The modern game of ice hockey 
originated in Canada. The first game is 
believed to have been played in 1875 in 
Montreal. The development of the 
game was fostered by the Victoria 
Hockey Club, founded in 1881, and by 
McGill University. The first hockey 
tournament was held in 1884, and three 
years later the Amateur Hockey Asso- 
ciation was founded and a definite set 
of rules was adopted. As a result of the 
long winters prevailing in Canada, ice 
hockey became its. national sport. 
Hockey rinks may be found in every 
town and village, and in the larger 
cities indoor arenas permit the game 
to be played in early autumn and late 
spring. 

In Europe, the game became popular 
toward the end of the Victorian era. 
International matches were played over 
fifty years ago between England and 
Holland, and ice hockey was introduced 
into Olympic competitions for the first 
time at Chamonix, Switzerland, in 1924. 
Today the International Ice Hockey 
League has sixteen nations as members. 


The game in North America has 
thousands of amateur followers. Inter- 
collegiate hockey has long been pop- 
ular, chiefly among the colleges of the 
East. 

In professional hockey, public inter- 
est centers about the National Hockey 
League, an organization founded in 1917 
and today composed of teams from 
Montreal and Toronto in Canada, and 
New York, Boston, Detroit, and Chi- 
cago in the United States. 


Working for Your C. T. 


Awards? 


HE Competent Typist Test is the most 
practical program we know of for de- 
veloping typing speed. Repetition practice on 
the C. T. test each month increases speed, 
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and you are rewarded for your effort by 
receiving recognition for the best record 
you obtain on the test 

A call was received from one of the 


typewriter companies not long ago, “Have 
you found any more fast typists?” We 
had to explain that we no longer con- 


ducted a typewriting contest, because con- 
ditions in the classroom are still not quite 
normal and there is no demand for it 

“Well, if you do learn of anyone that 
is typing 100 words a minute or better,” 
this gentleman continued, “keep me_ in 
mind. We are looking for fast typists 
whom we can train as demonstrators. It 
makes no difference in what part of the 
country these typists are.” 

There you are! 








Junior O. G. A. Test 


A Glad {cece ptance 


it lh J J 6 oat ig 
= 2 fn COs C 
d 5 Pa De « - ee 
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The N 





SRA Meets 


THE SHORTHAND REPORTER 





at Pasadena 


A brief summary of some of the happenings of the first post- 
war get-together of the Nation's shorthand reporters 


OR the first time since prewar 
the National Shorthand Reporters 


\ssociation traveled to t 





for its annual convention—to beautiful 
Pasadena, California. The meetings were 
eld August 18-21; the weather lived up 
to the happiest promises of t Pasadena 
Chamber ot Commerce and the welcom 
accorded t 1 or more members and 
g sts is ) i al 1 complete 
t Dana ( Brov f Topeka 
Kansas, pres and among t many 
minent members with whom o read- 


ers are familiar were Martin J. Dupraw, 


Shorthand Champion) ; 
~ Omaha past . 
Behrin, of the New York Supreme Court 


< 
rmer World’s Shorthand Champion) ; 
Eva I Hat i { Line in, Nebraska (a 
+ 7 . ‘" 


lirector of the Association); and Ollie E. 
(chairman 


Clinics ). 


n, Iwansas 


Cregg 


reported that, although the 
was considered one of the 


Nnarmonious of recent 


years, attention to mere business matters 
vas somewhat distracted by the gentle 


Southern 
’ round of 
ntertainment offered by the Convention 
\rrangements Committee, headed by Grant 
Xaymond, ofticial t 


reporter ot the Superior 


Court of Los Angeles. There was business 


mducted, however, and business of in- 


terest and va to any writer of shorthand 
Perhaps the most interesting and useful 
» all writers, whatever their system, were 


the clinic paper of Mrs. Watson and the 
Behrin on his contest ex- 
periences and what he had learned there- 
the im- 
portance ot daily or at least regula? prac- 


1 ’ 
naturally stressed 


Both authors 


sh ] . , 7 ' 
lice, the only point of ditterence between 


them being the relative importance they 


placed on repetition practice and practice 
matter. T] 
unimportant in 


m new us difference we believe 
such a discussion, pecause 
there is a time and place for both methods. 


Mrs. Watson's point is well taken that in 


rural mmunities ’ lasses d ¢ 
exist ir reg i ict m new matt 
rep 1 pra ; ighly benefi 
Also, at lower sp S e the object 1s 
to imp r t ique and to I 
ne tliines t ~ » subst tut it 
p ra M Behrin’s pap 
Le iit tor the extrem 
high speeds t tests, where ever 
writer must ist yf writing 
t s ¢ tort is 
‘ - 


of course, practice upon new material fur 


Mr 


both shorthand speed contests an 


rity on 
mn train- 


BEHRIN speaks with aut! 
| 


speed. He is one of that ex- 


ing for high 


clusive group of four writers who have 
at the two highest 
tated in the national 


a minute on judge’s charge and 280 


qualihed speeds dic 
260 words 


words 


contests, 


a minute on. testimony (questi ms and 
counted ) tl 
Dupraw, Charles 


Solomon 


answers not read or ie other 


rae he: rtin 
hree being Martin J 


th 
I ad the lat: P r 
. owem, and the iat owsner. 


Some of the conclusions that he formed 
concerning the training for contest com- 


petition are worthy of note and study. We 


MY interest in contests had an influence 


1 the development of my shorthand, for 
it led me to depend upon manual dexterity 
rather than upon tle extensive use of 
phrases and contractions. This came about 
because in the actual contest material the 
committees would break up natural 
phrases, with the idea of not giving to th 
possessor of a phrase what might be con 


sidered an unfair advantage. Another rea 
son lies in the fact that | have attempted 
to train myself to write the sign for a word 
almost the instant I heard it. It 
quently happened to me that even 
ordinary and common phrases have been 
written in full, with each individual word 
standing al because I was so closely 
upon the heels of the speaker. Others have 
informed me that they have trained them- 
write as many as ten words be 
in order to avail them 
phrase writing to the utmost 


has fre- 
very 


} 


me, 


selves to 
hind the 
selves ol 


ene ] t 
PpCanel 


“Phrase writing is a matter of slow 
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growth. Phrases are valuable as _ labor- 
saving devices, but the attempt to introduce 
i vast number at one time will surely 
clog the machinery In addition to the 
memorized phrase, a writer should be alert 
to invent a phrase for any expression that 
is in frequent use. Even in contests, oc 
casions frequently have arisen where the 
instant adoption of a phrase by means of 
intersecting strokes has avoided the neces- 
sity of writing long and awkward forms, 
with great relief to mind and hand. In 
court work, almost every case is bound 
to develop some peculiar expression ot 
name of a concern. Here the ability to 
extemporize a phrase will greatly enhance 
the ease of the writer’s work 

“Shorthand speed can never come 
through the use of phrases alone, no mat- 
ter how great the number. Speed is the 
coordination of the working of mind and 
hand. I have frequently heard men say 
that they lacked hand dexterity, and that 
in following a speaker they could visualize 
the shorthand forms which the hand was 
unable to reproduce. Possibly this is so 
with some few, but it is my observation 
that the hand is a very willing servant, 
which can be trained to perform the most 
remarkable movements if only the mind 
will give orders with sufficient clarity 
In our work it is important so to train 
the mind that the sound of the word will 
produce instant visualization of its form, 
with an instantaneous flash to the fingers to 
execute that form. 

“Let us recognize that shorthand speed 
writing requires the powerful exercise of 
all of the faculties of the mind, in the first 
instance. When the mind is laggard, as 
we find on days when we are not up to 
physical par, our hand cannot execute with 
accuracy. The poisons of fatigue show 
first in the mind and not in the hand. 
There is an inability to follow the speaker 
because of lack of ability to comprehend 
the thought. In the same way, it is our 
inability to call to mind quickly enough 
the shorthand forms for the words we heat 
which limits the speed of our writing. Do 
we not all have days when*our minds are 
so clear and alert that no one seems able 
to speak too fast for us? How delightful 
our work seems then, and with what ease 
ur hand records the words as we hear 
them! 

“With the mind flashing signals to the 
hand at lightning speed, it must not be 
expected that the forms so executed will 
always be mechanically perfect. Angles 
will have a tendency to be rounded. 
Strokes will take on queer shapes, and yet, 
with mind and hand working in unison, 
there will be a character and uniformity 
about the writing that will render it easily 
legible. We strive to make our forms 
look like the printed matter of our text- 
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books. But we must not forget that our 
shorthand must be wrtffen and not drawn. 
Under the stress of contest conditions, it 
is remarkable to observe how the forms 
still preserve their character. It should be 
remembered that 1n many instances they are 
written as near the limit of speed as is 
consistent with legibility. 

“I find great advantage and pleasure in 
studying contest notes, for they are written 
with a freedom from restraint not to be 
found in ordinary writing.” 


NEW officers elected for the coming 
year: 

President: Claude W. Youker, Chicago 
Vice-President: Joseph Wichmann, Jersey City 
Secretary: Chester G. Holdefer, Port Huron, 
Michigan 

Treasurer Byron Oyler, Los Angeles 
Directors: Eva E. Hanna, Lincoln, Nebraska 
J. L. McAtee, Houston, Texas; W. A. Foster, 
San Francisco; Harry R. Howse, Detroit; Her- 
nan | Toll, Cleveland 


istoria ( P. Gehman, Denver 


Transcript of Miss Lechleider’s 
Notes on Page 203 


Q. Certain of that? A. Positive 
Q. Were you in the line of the El pillars when 
truck passed jou A. I was just about approaching the 


ie 


tl 
El 


pillar there 
Q. You told us you were two or three feet before 


4. | said two or three feet 
Q. And was this a loud noise that you heard of the 
screeching of brakes A It was 
Q. Very loud? 4. Loud enough to attract attention 
Q. No mistaking it was brakes screeching? A. That is 
right 
Q. And very loud A. That is right 
Q. And it came from that truck? A. That is right 
Q. You did not see the boy come in contact with the 
A 


truck / 1 did not 
Q. Did you look afterwards at the truck? <A. I did 
q. Did you see any marks on the truck A. I did not 


look at the truck that closely 
4). Just a minute Didn’t you say in answer to my 


question that you looked at the truck? A. I did 
Q. I asked you if you didn’t look at the truck after 
the accident occurred? ~~ 2 ae 


Q. Now I ask you, did you see any marks on the 
truck? A. No 

Q As a matter of fact, how long did you remain there 
after the accident occurred? A. About 10 minutes 

Q. You were there when the policeman arrived’ A. That 
is right 

Q. And you stayed there some time after that? A. I 
staved there 


qQ. Wasn't there some liseussion about 


Answers to Quiz on Page 186 


l. a: HOist 6. a: HOlland 
b: HUMph b: HUMbert 
2. a: HOckey 7. a: HObble 
b: HUMble b: HUMbug 
3. a: HOrizon 8. a: HOney 
b: HUMerus b: HUMor 
4. a: HOarse 9. a: HObnob 
b: HUMane b: HUMped 
5. a: HOgan 10. a: HOard 


b: HUMming b: HUMan 





TH 
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Krom a Reporter’s Notebook 
Notes taken by FLORENCE E. LECHLEIDER in an Accident Case 
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Some Say It’s 





tenor acted as best man and f th 
girls, 1 Sunday te vol t ( ict 1 as 
bridesmaid 

“After the groom placed the ring on the 
bride’s finger and they were pronounced 
man and wife, the tenor sang ‘Oh, Promise 
Me,’ playing the accompaniment on_ his 
guitar. It was as pretty a wedding as 





99 
i ili t t goes 
T \1 there 
Lt. ! \ ? 1 1g 
1K 4 
we 1a wedding 
, , 1 
| + vith all 
o t rroom s 
, 
1x th 
“VV ) n it - al! * and } } eT 
nen 1 Was all Ove and lad seen 





the happy couple into their jalopy (we 
didn't throw rice and old shoes), we all 
sang ‘I Love You Truly,’ led by our young 
tenor, and with guitar accompaniment. As 
the jalopy rolled away, the smiling little 
bride waved a small hand in farewell. The 
newlyweds were soon swallowed up in a 
cloud of dust. We gathered r empty 
baskets and things and left the shady grove 
It was a pl xpected incident 
in the life of the Peace 
something reme r: for 
I have a namesake now to remind me of the 
iding in the grove at our Sunday School 


picnic.” 


LAW offenders, Miss McClelland will tell 








you, try all sorts of tricks a man 
and his wife, pre and vere 
brought in for stealing—of all things, a 
big bottle of px rfum« tied with a_ pink 
satin ribbon. “Now, Squire,” the man spoke 
first, in a whining voice, “you had ort 
to be easy on me and my wife, here. We 
both voted for you. Worked for you at 


the polls from openin’ time to 
It developed the couple 
State of Ohio. This 
to the Kentucky 
This woman Justice of the Peace is no 
namby pamby, if, as it happens, tl 


were from the 
was their fir 
town 


often ere 


is a large number of witnesses in a case, 
like the other day when Lillie M iy was 
being tried for “thievin’ ’—she took $55.15 


from a fellow’s pocket when they were at 


Tue Grece Writer, 


Man’s World— 


(Concluded from page 175) 


1 friend’s house. Ww rds and accusations 
vere flying thick as hail. Lillie May spoke 
out of turn. The Justice silenced her with 


had been robbed, 
ined him 


; ‘ o90 
respectful in mv court 





mie 
be this w in Justi f t Pe: 
king otl Deputy 
An ofthcer ot t law, 
um. H re a wide- 
us badge, a gun at his hip, 
rs. He put down his 
took out several quarts o 
\ skev a 1s ne Cuba R nN 
I was struck with his handsome fac 
"el s Dey Constable Okey Brown- 
ing, eal hae — Devil Anse’ Hatfield,” 


Miss 
‘He always gets his 
The Deputy C 


McClelland said, adding with a smile 


man!” 


mstable flashed a smile, 


showing magnificent white teeth and 
the evydence, Squire. Don’t forget to name 
evydence!” He paused, “Can't no varmint 
get away with this stuff in Iry territory. 
Not whilst I’m workin’ out of Squire Mc- 
“tel 


court. No, siree!” ie brushed 


is coat tails back, resting his hands on his 
ips. I saw the gun in the holster, a pair 


“T've never 
the kinsman of 


1 

lcuffs clipped to his belt 
man I feared,’ 
Hatfield 


modesty. “I just 


t han 
seen a the 
old feudist 


boasting 
ain’t naturall 


said, neither 
nor yet with 
afraid of no livin’ man.” 

HE told us a few lively experiences. Then 
I ventured t Would he permit 
me to take his picture with, of course, the 
(I'd come prepared to take 


McC] you 1 


favo 


ask a 


other constable ? 


one of Squire lelland for eaders. ) 


“Tf the Squire's willin’, I am,” he 


an- 
swered graciously 
This time the Squire gave us more than 
Mona Lisa smile. 
When all the “evydence” had been 
securely locked up in the cupboard espe- 


cially built in the Squire’s office and the 
Constables had gone, this woman Justice 
of the Peace said, as she bade me good 
day. “I'll be looking for your story in the 
Grecc Writer. You know, I was a sub- 


scriber even before I was a court reporter.” 





i Which reminds us!—Have you sent in your Christmas gift subscriptions? If mot, hurry! 





December 


1947 
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1947 
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WuHo’s WHO IN SHORTHAND SPEED 


W.O.W. is a WOW at Shorthand 


Examiner ARCHIBALD ALAN BOWLE Reports 





Wallace O. Wainio 


T is a pleasure to introduce to our 

readers Mr. Wallace O. Wainio, of 

Chicago, a recent winner of the Gregg 
Diamond Medal that is awarded expert 
writers who can qualify at 200 words a 
minute (on solid matter) for five minutes. 
Mr. Wainio took the test in time off from 
his job in Detroit, and he came off with 
flying colors. 

It is interesting also to learn that while 
attending the convention of the National 
Shorthand Reporters Association at Pasa- 
dena, this summer, he took the Proficiency 
Tests conducted by that body and is now 
proud possessor of their Certificate of Pro- 
ficiency (Number 194). Congratulations! 
WALLACE WAINIO began the study 
of shorthand at the High School at Palmer, 
Michigan. He had reached the half-way 
mark (100 w.a.m!) by graduation time, 
but he had no reporting ambitions then. 
Indeed, when “Greetings from the Presi- 
dent’ reached him, he was managing a 
Luncheonette in one of the large stores at 
Peoria, Illinois. 

Then came four years in the Army Air 
Forces. He was assigned to a troop Car- 
rier squadron in the South Pacific at the 
beginning of his twenty-eight months’ 
“trick” overseas, and found himself making 
use of his shorthand again, in his work as 
Chief Clerk in the Orderly Room. Later 


First/Sergeant Wainio transferred from 
New Caledonia to the Philippines with a 
unit that was assigned to the famous Thir 
teenth Air Force. 


IN a recent letter, Mr. Wainio says that 
the dictation he took in the Orderly Room 
(from the Adjutant) rekindled his desire 
to go on with secretarial work on his re- 
ian life And it did not tak 
him long to set about that objective. Once 
he received his discharge, he enrolled for 
the Secretarial Course at Gregg College, 
wanting to complete the study necessary to 
qualify him for a good position. 


turn to Civi 


He completed the requirements for grad- 
uation, but he was not satisfied—he had 
caught the “speed bug” from his fellow 
studerits in the Reporting classes. His 140- 
word speed entitled him to enrollment for 
he school’s Reporting course. He had found 
profession! 

The standards of attainment in this 
school are very high—they must of neces- 
sity be high, for very exacting are the de- 
mands made upon those who are entrusted 
with reporting the proceedings of the 
courts. There’s a profession where incor- 
rectly recorded speech or inaccurate tran- 
scription might cause untold harm, might 
result in a miscarriage of justice. The 
standards have to be hig! 


gn 


GRADUATION from the School came, 
and a position with a reporting firm in De- 
troit was secured for Mr. Wainio. It en 
gages in many kinds of reporting, and Mr 
Wainio gets his share—circuit court work, 
lederal Bankruptcy Court cases, state- 
ments, depositions, board meetings, media- 
tion hearings, anything that requires a 
verbatim record. 

Answering our question as to whether or 
not he likes the work, his comment was, 
“Extremely interesting, and I definitely 
intend to make it my life work.” 

Others of you who enjoy writing short- 
hand can profitably emulate Mr. Wainio’s 
example and turn to a reporting career, too 
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Mr. Pratt and the|(¢ 


By WILLIAM HAZLETT UPSON 
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C] « ———— - + @, 
*/Christmas Spirit > 
(Copyright, 1939, by Esquire, Inc.) 


N Reprinted in shorthand by special permission 
of the author 
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Graded Letters 


A. E. KLEIN 
For Use with Chapter Eleven of the Manual 
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Four Levels in Human Relations 


WILLIAM J. REILLY, Ph.D. 


In “American Business” 
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Thoughts on Education 
In “The Advertiser's Digest” 
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* kk ok ok “I Owe My Career 
to Losing a Leg” 


MAJOR ALEXANDER P. pe SEVERSKY 










Condensed from The Ladies’ Home Journal, in The 
Reader's Digest collection “Getting the Most Out of Life’ 
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